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COMMON OR WHITE WATER LILY—(Nymphz Odorata) 


See illustration of gar. n pool with 
this flower on first reading page 
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PEONTIES 


wer paves W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wis. ois, 








LAST CALL FOR DAHLIA BULBS 


Plant a Dozen or More Dahlia Bulbs and Enjoy Them 


ae aaa ve $2.00 
So bacnccckescsgeneunindil $2.00 

AS $2.00 
12 Cactus for............ PITS EAS OE $2.00 
CS EE $2 00 
12 Peony-Flowered for_.................- $2.00 


All named varieties MY SELECTION. Send at once for Catalogue of Dahlias. 
W. F. BROWN - 46 Palmer St. - Norwich, Conn. 


GHRUBS, TREES, Evergreens and Peren- 

nials—in sizes that produce immediate re- 

sults—at prices which are not comparable to 

their stage of development. Send for general 
catalogue. 

Outpost Nurseries, Laurel Hill Road, Ridgefield, Conn. 


~~~ ~~~ ~~~. 
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While our prices this season are below the average, we have not 
as yet rejected an order. Low prices and the “sold out” alibi 
may be good advertising and obtain a mailing list. However, we 
are equally interested in establishing the confidence of the flower 
loving public in our lists. Along this line of reasoning it is, of 
course, necessary that our roots be at least up to the average in 
quality, true to name, etc., regardless of the price. 


Prices are Prepaid. 


Clarence W. \W. HubbarD 
de PEONIES & IRISES && 


6144 LAKEWOOD AVE. - CHICAGO, U.S. A, 











UNEXCELLED 


— FOR— 
Flowers - Lawns - Crops 


POTASH-MARL 


NATURE'S PLANT FOOD 
ODORLESS NON-BURNING 


Price in 100 lb. Bags, F.O.B. your Station 
100 Ibs. $ 2.50 1000 Ibs. $22.50 
500 “ 11.25 1 Ton 40.00 


—— SOLE PRODUCERS —— 


POTASH-MARL INC. 
15 East 40th Street - - New York, N. Y 





NOT Sold Out-—, 











All the newest European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 


Highest awards by American Iris Society. 
Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 


freedom of bloom. 
tive catalog compiled by James Boyd 


and John C. Wister—30¢. Price list free. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 




















t With Every Needed Feature 


ERE’S the plant box that has all the features you would 
naturally expect to find in a high grade plant box. 
Here’s the plant box that assures thriving plants the year 
‘round. Here’s the sturdy, durable, light weight, economical 


SUCCESS 


STEEL 


Self-Watering 
Patented 

Reservoir keeps soil in condition and provides proper cir- 
culation of water and air. Water tight—leakproof—rust- 
proof. Easily handled. Costs less than lumber for ordinary 
boxes. Attractively finished in green enamel, baked on. 
Carried in convenient sizes by florists; and by seed, hardware, 
furniture and department stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply, order direct. Illustrated circular on request. 


SUCCESS MFG. COMPANY 
22 Sargent St., Gloucester, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
Success All-Steel White Enameled Refrigerators 
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For This Year-- 
A Water Garden 


And for that garden, Hardy Water Lilies. They may be 
planted right now; their continuous flowering, attractive 
blooms and unusual foliage prove interesting all through the 
summer. 

Two good tender Lilies are Rubra rosea and Dentata ; 
the former with carmine and the latter with white blooms 
You can have them in your pool for $1 each or $1.75 for the 


Send For a Catalog 


and learn more about this fascinating phase of gardening. You are cer- 
tain to have a water garden sometime ; why not investigate now? Send 
your name and address to 


The Independence Nurseries Co. 
Box K, Independence, Ohio 
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1 BLEEDING HEART (Dicentra Spectabilis) 
etmplose te: an old fashioned plant ms ay eeten lover may want. Its highly 
cu . ° 
IrRISES tactve pinks hearcahaped Sowers: males daight fo the ore dting te wear 
sum: . 
er te 
Sg cach, #00 per deven. delivered anrwbere a tO. oA aes cate” 
. . . ease Is 
NOTICE :—Owing toa dissolution of partner- You will find it to contain an abundance of worth while varieties of Phiox. Iris, 
shi The e . a Delphiniums, including a fine, pure white strain, etc. Gladly mailed free on request. 
- p he yom me will in W. A. TOOLE, (Garry-Nee-Dule), BARABOO, WIS. 
ture be contro y 
7 “ 
THE ORPINGTON NURSERIES CO. LAST CALL THIS SEASON 
Outage, Kent, B Papen! wipe certn ne Dona ces at Ee, 
i Kent, England ee ; . ; 
° 5 a Each Doz Hun’d Per Doz. 
The Nurseries at Orpington will Ideal Mixture ..3¢ 30¢ $1.50 Golden King ---------------- 1 
continue under the same manage- ye 7 ~ 4 aa Lilywhite ————-0202020-020---- 2 
n a -—-- -: iS £i#&&¥Y Crimson GIOW .<<<nnnnnnnnuuu - 
ment as formerly, as Mr. Percy See, Wait... Se 0 -« Be 2.50 Diener’ Hybrids Pas SED 3 
B. J. Murrell, the well known Iris oo White Glory senam-onn--oaa-= 2.00 
Expert, will be Managing Partner _s : ; ry Pickford -----.-------.- 
Kunderd’s Primulinus 
of the New Firm. Each Each 
Our Iris Catalogue with full de- om inter dae TNE TT oo = FR irr weerr errno “$e 
ipti ;  c---+-----.-—a mas upesion ------------300 
scriptions of the latest Novelties a a ase 
raised by Bliss, Dykes, Yeld, Vil- ee ST ac fe — 
morin and other European Raisers ee Renaty .-——syeeenenes i to 
will be sent free on request to any eS Se 
address. nae Seep ..---c-toeoe SD ae 10e 
P Golden Gate --...-.......-.....- 1 WOMEED dcewesecececccccccccce 12¢ 
a DaRSD qcasadecsses = — cctiiiabeqpesngecapensse ~ 
25 OPSE -~ 212 noone 
The Orpington Nurseries Co. aang tind then: neititebelbetieiett tn apeibe wactition 
Iris Specialists, yt ree sah ome 
Orpington, Kent, England JOHN L. COLEGROVE 
Sheffield, Penna. 























SURPLUS 


WE are very grateful to our many customers 

'Y for the very liberal patronage they have 
given us this season. 

We still have a SURPLUS stock of fine bulbs of the 


following sizes and varieties. Look the list over and tel 
us how many of them you can use. 








Bertrex No. 1 Herada No. 2 Panama No. 1 Bulblets of 
Bertrex No. 2 Herada No. 3 Panama No. 2 Gretchen Zang 
Bertrex No. 3 America No. 2 Panama No. 3 Herada 
Gretchen Zang No.1 America No. 3 Schwaben No. 1 Bertrex 
Gretchen Zang No.2 Niagara No. 2 Schwaben No. 3 Panama 


Gretchen Zang No. 3 Niagara No. 3 


Planting stock of the above varieties 


l A. H. Austin Co., - - - - - - Wayland, Ohio 
































OVERSTOCK 
BULBS AND BULBLETS 





(Prepaid Prices) 
Per 100 (25 @ 100 rate) snee 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 Bulblets 
Alice Tiplady --..-- $ 9.00 $ 8.00 $ 7.00 
Anamosa .........-. 5.00 4.00 3.00 $ 2.00 $1.00 $3.00 
GBD coocecedascccss -75 -50 1.00 
Canop 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.50 3.00 
Capella ~............ 2.00 1.50 3.00 
Crimson Glow ...-.-.. 10.00 9.00 8.00 6.00 3.00 5.00 
@seneer 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
EE dinowonace 3.00 2.00 1.00 -75 1.50 
Mrs. Dr. Norton .... 16.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 
Mrs. F. Pendleton -. ¥ 6.00 4.00 2.00 4.00 
Orange Glory ---... 16.00 12.00 
ERED “sendeccstte 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 3.50 
Small quantities of other good varieties at right prices. Wholesale and 


retail lists for the asking. No order less than $1.00. 
AZRO M. DOWS, Fairburn Building, Lowell, Mass. 
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Your Last Chance This Season 
Special Offer Metzner's Grand Prize Strain Gladioli 








Variety Color each Variety Color each 
Abalone, Lilac rose .......... $ .76 Aloha, Scarlet ............... $ .25 
Antioch, Lt. Sal 50 A . Cream and fiesh .. .26 
Chipmunk, Lemon white ..... 1.00 Colonial, Lilac pink ~.......... 25 
Chosen Queen, Rose Cerise .. 1.00 Constancy, Rose ...........-.. 35 
John E. Peabody, Lt. Am. Etta Davis, Am. Beauty -....-. 50 
Beauty - 1.00 Linda, Cream -~.............. -16 
Larkepur, Scarlet rose ...... -16 Mascot, Wine -.............. -26 
Nellie Grant, Melrose ........ Nora Wilson, Cream white .. .50 
Oriental Beauty, Cerise Novelty 1.00 Polar Star, Milk white -..... -16 
R INGER ncsacs 1.00 Yosemite, Salmon rose -...... 35 

Zephyrs’ Gift, Lt. rose pink 1.00 a 
Deteh WER <cectccccocced $4.20 


Total value --.---.------- $9.00 Set (10) large bulbs for $2.50 
Set (10) large bulbs for 35.00 Set (10) planting size for $1.50 
Set (10) planting size for $3.00 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 


Mountain View - Calif. 











NARCISSI 


(Including All Choicest and Newest Varieties) 
ALL KINDS OF 


TULIPS 
In Very Large Assortment 
HYACINTHS, Etc. 
Ask for descriptive Price-List 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Care P. van Deursen 
-‘SASSENHEIM HOLLAND 























Special Introductory Offer 
$5.65 Value for $3.00 


1 Dozen Primulinus Mix. - - $1.00 

bed Kunderd’s Glory Mix.(1923) 1.65 

1 Special Collection - $3.00 for 1.00 
All the akove are selected frcm our Catalogue kinds, and this is an 


excepticnal opportunity for the amateur to get a varied collection of 
Choice Gladioli at a small cost. 


We are offering any of the 160 choi varieties, in- 
cluding meny of Kunderd’s leter intrcductions, 
at one-half the list price. 


All shipments prepaid. Don’t fail to get a copy of our 1923 Catalogue. 


E. J. KUNDERD & SON, Ashley, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Growers of A. E. Kunderd’s best strains exclusively. 
















































AND NOW 
THE PERFECT 
PLANT SPRAYER! 


BY 4 SIMPLE easy pressure of the hand, the 
APHICID Universal Pump-Sprayer converts 


drops—and projects it powerfully exactly where 

you want it. An ideal device for spraying 
insecticides or moistening cut flowers. No waste. ‘Light; 
compact; easily cleaned; wears a lifetime. Fits any bottle or 
can. Made wholly of nickel-plated brass; no rubber to wear 
or tin to rust. Has a score of other practical uses about 
greenhouse or store. Size approved for general use, No. 2, 
12 inches long. Sent postpaid. Order direct. The dozen 
price effects a big saving. 


\) 




















No. 2 APHICID Universal Pump-Sprayer 
12 Inches 


Each $1.00 Dozen $7.20 


Four other sizes. Write Dept. C1 for descriptive literature 











OSTRA CORPORATION 


114 East 25th St., New York 








Bulbs——Bulblets 
Planting Stock 


For prices see Page 20, of APRIL FLOWER GROWER : 
Large Bulbs of Shaylor, Lilywhite, Scarlet Prin- 

ceps, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Red, White and Gold and 

Crimson Glow. Planting Stock of Joe Coleman, 
Lilywhite, Avalon, Orange Glory, Pride of Goshen, 
Scarlano, Scarlet Princeps, Mrs. Wm. Kent, Crim- 
son Glow and Le Marechal Foch. All Bulblets 
offered in April ad. are still available. 

I suggest that you have orders sent C. O. D. to 

avoid refunds. Give second choice in size or variety 

if you have any. 

BULBLETS BY QUART, 1/32 bushel—- Joe Coleman 
$7.50; Lilywhite $4.00; Mrs. Dr. Norton $10.00; 
Orange Glory $15.00; Red Amarillas $7.50; Scar- 
lano $20.00; Crimson Glow $10.00; Europa $7.50; 
Anna Eberius $60.00; Dorothy Wheeler $20.00; 
Pride of Goshen $7.50; Herada $4.00. For Pints 
add 10 per cent. and divide by two. 








ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N.E. 18th St, Portland, Oregon 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


> 
> 
a 
> 
, Le M. Foch—No. 1, $40.00; No. 2, $35.00; No. 3, 
> $30.00; No. 4, $25.00; No, 5, $20.00; No. 6, $15.00. 

‘ Lilywhite—No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 4, $15.00; 
‘ 

a 

> 





No. 5, $10.00; No. 6, $7.50. 
Many others at sacrifice prices to clear surplus. 


H. A. ALLEN - - Attleboro, Mass. 
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DAHLIAS GLADIOLI 


Regular prices of my Pomnons are 35¢ and 50c, eae ease fer ee Som 
assorted of 35c grade or $3.00 for one dozen assorted of the best. They are 
bound to please you. Do it now. 
250 VARIETIES OF DAHLIAS 
finest collection of to befount cavuhene. 70 choice 
named varieties. This is the kind that well when cut. Nothing 
shipped that does not show one or more eyes av. 


BRIGGS “The Glad Man” 


FREESIAS Galitcrnis long season bulbs sre the best) 


IRIS 


Tae Frow=> Grower IV 





CENTRAL IOWA Gladioli Gardens—f0¥F °F sou: 


Our new location 14 miles from Des Moines City limits, on 
Central Iowa ~ vm Railway line, Colfax Division, River to 
River State Highwa: 

Kunderd’s beautiful Ruffied Glads and Diener’s finest varieties 
and other noted Hybridizers’ Strains, a specialty. 
E. RK. BEEBE & SONS, Props. - - 





Altoona, lowa. 














WE GRO Golden Golden Measure, Norton, S , Norton, Smith, Wales. War, | 
 acheeien Shieh, Deca nel, Ear Sunrise, Sch Schwaben, " Pendleton, | 
Send us your list of wants for quotations. 
MONTEREY BULB COMPANY 
Monterey - - Calif. 
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LUTHER BURBANK 
Says: — 


“I know of no other horticul- 
tural magazine published any- 
where which is so thoroughly 
practical, so well edited and so 
generally interesting as the one 
which you publish.” 











Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
is without doubt the best known plant 
breeder in the world. Everybody knows 
Burbank, and, therefore, this spontaneous 
approval of THE FLOWER GROWER comes 
from the highest authority. 
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MeG~? His Poupad BUS An 
No Gas sap | oma in U.S. A. 
No.¢-15 $15“ Oo 
No.C—I7 §200 








Send for folder “F” illustrating a new and 
distinct line of vases, baskets, hanging boxes 
etc. “ARTMETL” vases can be furnished in 
accordance with any color scheme or sent un~ 
finished for your own decoration. 








wae, SHEET METAL WORKS 
Junction 











Department City, Kansas 








Se “aD reaghy te anled paar wos You may 
applications of fertilizer much time on your en, 
Sie ecinbtens tren anaiictapgly dh wets to eahe a thor tone 
a sr seepage 

rrigation is much more than a protection against 
ki plants constantly pa par ner Dlg yo | 
ksi he retype larger, and much finer and better. 
Write us for further information. 


C. W. SKINNER 
Box 196 
NEWFIELD, 'N. J. 


LL PLANTS, especially flowers and vegetables, require an 
A\ pens 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 





Prepaid in the 4th zone. 1% in. and larger doz. 100 
BUMBR | cdinnctsieecnecccenccccocncnesecencnscensecd $ .75 $ 5.60 
DET: cat hntdnenonesd -cusenstqenwadndcnnainaeinad 1.00 7.00 
SE SII on mncncondccmocdosponssncsénsouss .60 4.00 
EyReenemee 2... 2. nnn econ cnn nn ceccccncece -85 6.00 
REE Bl idoiccd nacsdbbécsubacdécsscuseucusudts 85 6.02 

ee a a a a 40 2.50 
Mined db dudadindacbesnacsocesmodbaisas 85 6.00 
Ee ee ee 1.090 7.00 
I a lai enc cnengtinestpnedigeeianiinstllanlh 40 2.50 
Pi POE woncengeencececscarcesecance 45 3.00 
EET \inbhcankccabedacdéitinadteescenmecadease 45 3.00 
DE wontacpceceapessessonsscscesecuuentine 45 8.00 
Pt Pe cuoncccscsbocensenbacncsceusesdas -75 5.00 

DE .ncdwediitedhduatigihhtispanitintmutibiti> 1.00 7.00 
NE ccd Senne en dlbedUinclthadbaditedielibe 2.26 16.00 
NS OS 2S SAS SE aS 3.00 
Lg eee ee eee ee 1.50 10.00 
SS PRS SSeS Sew eae 85 6.00 

Three at the Dozen_Rate, 25 at the 100 Ra t a 








GEO. HALL - Adelphia, N. J. 
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A CORNER OF LILYWHITE 


REVISED PRICES FOR 


LILYWHITE "Vs 2 


Per 100 Bulbs Per 1,060 Bulbs 


size, 14 to 1% i 5.00 40.00 

Third size, ltolM inch ..... 4.00 30.00 

Fourth size, 3 to 1 inch 3.00 25.00 

Fifth size, 4% to imch . .... 2.50 | 20.00 

Sixth size, 4 to % inch 2.00 15.00 
Bulblets, per 1,000, $2.00; per 5,000, $8.00 


Five per cent off for cash with order. Special discount 
on large quantities. ~ 


ANNA EBERIUS! 


Did you fail to get stock of it? We have 
the real thing, and in nearly all sizes and 
bulblets. Write us ; also for low prices on 
stock of Mrs. Dr. Norton, E. J. Shaylor, 
Crimson Glow, Alice Tiplady and Mrs. 


Pendleton. 


Bulblets of Kunderd’s Orchid Mixture, 
Prim. Hybrids, best mixture, some ruffled, 
all beautiful, at $1.00 per 100. 


May Bargains 


Growers Attention Directed to the 
Following Offers: 


1000 of any of the following varieties, nice clean 
stock 4 inch and less, (not bulblets), at $2.00 per 
thousand net. 

These will make fine blooming bulbs for next 
year’s sales, and many will bloom this year. 

The Pearl, Schwaben, Princepine, Halley, Mrs. 
Francis King, Independence, Crackerjack, America, 
Liberty, Fancy Florists’ Mixture, Primulinus Hybrids, 
Rouge Torch. 

1000 of each, (twelve kinds), 12,000 bulbs, ~all 
for $20.00 cash. 








Le Marechal Foch 


That grand cross between America and 
Halley, combining alli the good qualities of 
both; larger, better | 
pink color; owning no 
superior in vigor and 
prolificacy; and its ex- 
treme earliness and 
forcing quality making 
it the florist’s pink 
Gladiolus par excel- 
lence. 











Now! is the time to 
stock up: Just note 
these prices. We want 
to turn our surplus 
into money and will 





sacrifice to do so. Le Marechal Foch 
Size, Inches Per 1000 
Large Forcing Size___-_-_- 1% to 2 and larger 08. 4 
Standard First Size__-_-_-- 1% to1% 
Standard Second Size_.._1% to1% a 50 
Standard Third Size.._-_- 1 to1l% 37.50 
Standard Fourth Size__.. % tol 30.00 
Standard Fifth Size__--- 3 > % 22.00 
Ge ae % 15.00 
Nice, clean, hand sorted Ay hed 
counted bulblets............ -- per 1,000 2.00 
Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 
counted bulblets._..........---- per 10,000 17.50 
Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 
counted bulblets_.........-_-~- per 50,000 75.00 





Special Offer 


Small bulbs of L. M. Foch which went through the 
screen in grading, up to} inch. These little fellows 
are wonderfully strong, and ready for quick action 
when planted, and will produce large first size bulbs 
the first year under proper culture. 

Per thousand, postage prepaid, $10.00;—5,000, 
$45.00;—10,000, $85.00 

Remember, postage prepaid, cash with order. 





H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 
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Water Lilies in the“-Home Garden 


PLEASANT home in a delight. 
ful setting is that of W. G. 
Rogers, in the city of Platts- 
burg, N. Y., where the ther- 
mometer sometimes drops to twenty 


BY MRS. E. E..TRUMBULL 


the most attractive features is the 
Lily Pool, which is formed of con- 
crete and so arranged that the water 
may be drained off in the Winter 
and the basin filled (for protection 





ms 
ae 
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produced for several weeks during 
Summer. 

At the right of the pool is a long 
border of Delphiniums and Candidum 
Lilies, only a portion of which show 


LILY POOL IN THE GARDEN OF W. G. ROGERS, PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


or thirty degrees below zero. 

Here the iron clad flowers of the 
North are grown for the owner’s 
pleasure and the delight of his 
friends. 

In this garden several distinctive 
garden features have been combined 
to form a harmonious whole. One of 


(See winter view of the Rogers home on next page) 


against frost) with leaves or ever- 
green boughs. 

The pool is surrounded by a border 
of dwarf Nasturtiums which, when 
fully grown nearly cover the concrete, 
their blossoms of yellow and orange 
making a perfect setting for the 
golden hearted Lilies which are freely 


in the photograph. At the left is a 
bed of pink and white Sweet William; 
a cedar hedge on two sides; and 
Ampelopsis Quinguefolia which covers 
the walls of the garage; giving the 
necessary privacy, and thereby form- 
ing a perfect background for the 
flowers. 
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WINTER VIEW OF HOME OF W. G. ROGERS, PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 
(See Lily pool in the Rogers’ Garden on preceding page) 
Beautiful as this garden is in Summer, it is no less so in Winter when each bough 


of the huge Balsam and Firs, and every 


branch of tree and ae eee down 
gleam 


with Senna anein: Sik tae ites cia clusters of scarlet Mountain Ash berries 
the snow laden branches. 
garden then, as in S*came:, has sn atmosphere of contented home life. 
Mrs. E. E. TRUMBULL 





Peony Seedlings are the Heart of My Garden 


OME time ago, in an article or 
advertisement, I read, “For the 
heart of your garden have a 
sundial.” And at that I think I 
must have snorted much as a horse 
will anort at an onion or some other 
equally non-horse article of food of- 
fered by a teasing human. I surely 
would not want a sundial reminding 
me that there is a regular indoor job 
that demands my attention, when my 
every impulse is to linger and putter, 
and admire. A patch of pigweeds 
would look better to me, for they 
would be a standing invitation to stay 
and have a fine:time-hoeing them out. 
If the heart of a garden ds; that 
part which holds our keenest inter- 
est and deepest affection, then it is 
easy for me to tell what the heart 
of my garden is—my beds of seedling 
Peonies, new varieties produced in my 
own workshop. If instead of Peonies 
I specialized in Irises,-or Gladioli 
or Dahlias, then I should want to 
raise Irises, or Gladioli or Dahlias all 
my own, from seed raised in my own 


‘BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. (Illinois) 


garden. The fascination and charm 
-in raising seedlings surely cannot be 
laid to a gambling instinct, for most 
of our new plants are failures; but 
rather to a love for creative work. 
And this yields rewards to*those who 
succeed far greater than can be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 
“THE statement that far too many 
new varieties of flowers are intro- 
duced to the public is perfectly true, 
but it does not mean that too many 
new varieties are raised. It does not 
hurt my conscience to raise new vari- 
eties of Peonies, for I am doing it 
primarily for the fun I get out of it 
myself. Moreover, I have just as good 
a chance as someone else to get an 
outstanding variety, and above all else, 
I gain a finer appreciation of the 
many fine old kinds already in com- 
merce, by learning how difficult it 
is to beat them. 

I divide my seedlings into four 
classes: First, those so poor they 
should be destroyed, (these are mostly 
purple singles); second, those good 


enough to give away, (many people 
are delighted to get these); third, 
those I want to keep in my own gar- 
den; and fourth, those so very fine that 
they should be put into commerce. 
There are many varieties now in com- 
merce which are good, but not top 
notchers. It is not so very difficult 
to raise seedlings as good as many of 


» these, and such I call my third class 


stuff, worth keeping for their individ- 
uality. 

We have ali read of “dream gar- 
dens,” of gardens just exactly as we 
should like to have them. My idea 
of a perfect “dream garden” would be 
one in which every plant had been 
originated by the owner. It would 
take a lifetime to make such a Peony 
garden, but it would be a garden of 
many friendships and memories, and 
would need no sundial. 


| RAVE been raising Peonirs. for | 
twelve years, and alone =vout the | 


fourth Spring I yielaed to the appeal | 


of the little stray seedling plants, 
(“volunteers,”) and spared their lives, 
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transplanting them into a separate 
bed, instead of hoeing them out like 
weeds. Their first two leaves varying 
from pale green clear through to blood 
red on the different plants, seem to 
promise more glorious colors if only 
allowed to live and bloom, and even 
yet I dislike to hoe out these young 
plants, even though they have come 
from the poorest singles. These 
young plants will stand early Spring 
transplanting; and to make a good bed, 
I went to another patch and dug up 
a lot there. Though there were good 
varieties in the old beds, there were 
also some inferior ones, and my first 
seedlings have never yielded me any- 
thing for my class four, though I 
have three that I am still watching. 

Before these had bloomed, however, 
1 started planting small quantities of 
seed from my choicest kinds, and later 
blooms have been much more interest- 
ing and promising. But I did not 
get good results in germination. I 
found two inches too deep to plant, 
and have finally decided one inch is 
better. Then to obtain moisture for 
germination, I planted in the aspara- 
.gus bed, and between the rows of 
large Peonies, but the continued shade 
and moisture was too much for them 
and I lost many plants. Now I plant 
in a separate bed, and cover with two 
or three inches of alfalfa or lawn clip- 
pings, and keep it wet the first Fall, 
taking care to remove it very early 
the next Spring. 


T many yearling plants blighted 
and died, but I have found that 
this can be checked by spraying with 
a special Bordeaux solution, one pound 
of bluestone and one-half pound stone 
or hydrated lime, to fifty gallons of 
water. (This is the regular spray for 
all Peonies.) At first I let the seed 
get too ripe before I picked it, so 
that some of it did not germinate un- 
til the second Fall, and most of it 
rotted and never grew. Then! picked 
some -f it too green, which was still 
worse. I like to let it get brown and 
solid, just past the stickiest stage, 
before I pick it, and every pod must 
be examined before it -is picked, as 
outside appearances are deceptive. 
Then, in order to avoid blight, the 
next Spring, I put the seed when 
picked, into a strong permanganate 
solution and soaked it for three or 
four hours. But that killed many 
seeds, so that now I put into clear 
water as picked, and then immerse in 
the permanganate for only three or 
four minutes, and rinse off, then keep- 
ing in water till planted. 

If one has plenty of reom, a2 single 
row of seeds two inches apart, rows 
sixteen inches apart, would be the 
easiest way to keep free of weeds. 
Planting should be done as soon after 
picking as is possible, usually in Au- 
gust; and as the ground is usually 
quite dry then, I dig a row one inch 
deep and six inches wide, and then 
scak it thoroughly. Then I plant the 
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seeds about an inch and a half apart, 
rake dry dirt over them, pat it down 
with the hoe, cover with the grass or 
alfalfa mulch, and then water heavily 
again, and keep it wet all during the 
Fall; the idea being to start the root 
sprout at once. If it does not start, 
you have lost a year, and the seed 
will not come up until the second 
Spring. 

Some of the -seed is sure to take 
two years anyway, so I leave the orig- 
inal bed two years, before fall trans- 
planting into rows three feet apart, 
with the plants from eight to fifteen 
inches apart in the row. Here they 
stand until blooming, which comes us- 
ually the fourth or fifth year after 
planting the seed. 


T HE plants show individuality from 
the start, and one can spend much 
time studying them long before they 
bloom. And when the buds at last ap- 
pear, how promising they all look! 
Great big buds, just like the regular 
old fellows, and how carefully one will 
watch for the first show of color, and 
when it comes, pick petals of the 
named kinds and so carefully compare, 
side by side! But even before that 
stage is reached some will begin to 
lag behind. They show they will not 
be as large as the named ones, and 
the singles have a way of opening out 
absolutely worthless, that is most dis- 
heartening after five years of tending 
and waiting. 

On the other hand, when a bud 
keeps growing and growing, and at 
last opens out, an enormous bomb 
as large as Mons. Jules Elie, fra- 
grant, stem straight and foliage 
clean, then one forgets the fail- 
ures. At least I did, when I had 
that experience happen to me. What 
if the color may ultimately be too 
close to that of Mons. Jules Elie. The 
flower is distinct, and will make a 
fine start for my dream garden; while 
if the bloom gets larger as the plant 
matures, it may do for my class four, 
and step into commerce. And again, 
when a plant sent up tall stems with 
only one bud to a stem, and they heid 
until late season, then opened out, 
full double, no stamens nor seed pods, 
fragrant, the ish cream white 
which we so much admire in Duchesse 
de Nemours and Mons. Du Pont; do 
you wonder then, that I had neg- 
lected the magnificent blooms of 
Therese, Solange, Martin Cahuzac and 
many more like them to watch my own 
meagre show? 

Color is the first thing to be desired 
in a new Peony. Therefore, the only 

I throw away after the first 
blooms, are those which show color 
absolutely inferior. Form of bloom 
cannot be determined the first year 
nor even the second. I have had a 
seedling come cone shaped the first 
year, and semi-rose the next; another, 
bomb one year, and full double the 
second. A small white bloom about 
the size of a walnut the first year 
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led me to save a plant on account of 
color alone. The next year it was 
five inches in diameter; fragrant, of 
very delicate texture, and when cut 
and put in water, lasted about eight 
days. I shall keep it at least two 
years more, maybe three; maybe then 
I will find I have a good one. 


WEEN one gets a fine new seedling, 
the natural impulse is to divide 
it as small as possible and increase it 
rapidly. But I believe time can be 
ultimately gained, if a seedling is 
allowed to bloom for three years in 
one spot, before division. And I am 
not sure but that they can be ruined 
by dividing after first blooming. 
Therefore, if you can spare the room, 
set your two year old seedlings two 
feet apart, and pass judgment on the 
one mature plant. (Gain additional 
room by taking out the discarded 
plants.) It will save you many mis- 
givings, as later blooms from small 
divisions show up belew standard. 

A garden devoted to the raising of 
seedlings is a sort of workshop, or 
laboratory. There should be ample 
room, for a variety can be increased 
while final judgment is being formed 
upon ‘it. There must be.fine seed par- 
ents, and pollen parents; and much 
labor can be kept from being wasted by 
having only fine ones. Inferior plants 
produce a larger proportion of infe- 
rior seedlings. And alongside the fine 
parents one will have the most miser- 
able of singles, and dirty colors among 
the seedlings. He must either cut out 
these blooms or do his hybridizing by 
hand. I think the Peony as a flower, 
averages about as high as any that 
we have, and that, therefore, in our 
seed beds we may reject all but the 
finest of colors. An Iris hybridist has 
good reason for keeping varieties like 
Monsignor, Her Majesty and Pfauen- 
auge for breeding purposes, but to 
me they are positively hideous. 


A= color, the next most impor- 
tant quality to consider in a Peony 
bloom is form. But about all we can 
do to influence that in our seed beds, 
is to have as many double blooms as 
possible which bear some pollen and 
seed, and use as little seed or pollen 
as possible from the singles. Strai¢ht 
erect stems are desirable, but I think 
some people place too much value on 
this point. Commercial blooms are cut 
when about the size of an English wal- 
nut, and rain does not damage these 
buds, while if a plant blooms in the 
garden, a heavy rain will damage al- 
most any variety unless it is staked 
up. Some kinds, like Triomphe de 
VEzposition de Lille and Eugene Ver- 
dier are so very stiff stemmed they 
have little charm for me. Umbellata 
Rosea has ideal stem growth. 

A seedling should not be discarded 
simply because the blooms are not 
seven to nine inches in diameter. I 
believe size is overvalued in the pres- 
ent scale of the American Peony So- 

Concluded on page 182) 























At the Foot of the Rainbow 


OT long ago I met a woman 

whom I had not seen since she 

was a child. I asked “Do you 
remember me?” and she replied in a 
crisp tone, as if the memory an un- 
pleasant one, “Certainly I do. You 
once told me that if I would go to the 
foot of the rainbow that I would find 
a bag of gold, and I ran as fast as I 
could, succeeding only in getting very 
tired and my clothes badly drabbled. 
My mother scolded and said I was not 


fancy, and see it as I saw it? I be- 
lieve you would, for it is not only the 
residence of people prominent in the 
Gladiolus Society and Gladiolus world, 
but an interesting and charming 
home. And if you see it as I saw 
it, a unique feature will be that we 
will visit it, and enjoy it, when its 
owners are not at home, for that’s 
what I did. 


It came about this way: We had 
been invited to make the visit iust 
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reaching the shores of Lake Michigan, 
we came to the city of Benton Harbor, 
and just across the picturesque St. 
Joseph River, its “twin city,” St. 
Joseph. 


These twin cities, just across the 
lake from Chicago, are popular sum- 
mer resorts and are also noted for 
their health-restoring mineral waters. 
The magnitude of fruit, berry and 
grape shipments from these places is 
astounding. As many as forty thou- 
sand cases of Strawberries, equivalent 
to one hundred carloads, have gone 
out of these points in one day! In 
grape season it is not uncommon to 
— out three hundred carloads in a 

ay. 

Go with me on the road to Chicago, 
which is the Lake Shore Drive, run- 
ning for several miles along the bluff 
overlooking the beautiful blue waters 
of Lake Michigan. For quite a dis- 
tance it is a suburban street with 
handsome homes back of the great 
trees that line each side of the way. 





Residence and Grounds of C. R. Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich. 


to believe everything you told me.”— 
Alas! for relating the old mythical 
story I had lost the faith of a child,— 
“but,” I returned, “you should have 
continued your quest. I reached the 
foot of the rainbow last Summer and 
rer found the proverbial pot of 
gol Tred 


I believe it will interest all Gladi- 
olus growers to know that “the pot of 
gold” is plantings of Gladioli, and the 
special “Foot of the Rainbow” that 
I am referring to is the home of the 
President of the American Gladiolus 
Society, Carl R. Hinkle and his ca- 
pable wife. (At the request of friends, 
Mrs. Hinkle went to a suburb of 
Chicago, and put on a Gladiolus show 
pretty much alone. I understand that 
it was a Hit with a big H. She does 
not know that I am “telling” and I 
may get into trouble.) Their place 
was given its name by visitors during 
the blooming season of the thousands 
of Gladioli grown there. 


Would you like to go with me, in 


before the Kalamazoo Gladiolus Show, 
but found that we could not start so 
soon, and thought to make it after- 
ward; but friends who had driven out 
from Chicago to attend the show, 
urged us to return home with them, 
and a trip across country was much to 
our liking. The friends must start 
home early, and President Hinkle felt 
that he should personally see that the 
tables, vases, etc., of the big Show 
were properly disposed of before leav- 
ing, so Mrs. Hinkle gave us the key 
of their home, saying : “We live in 
a house by the side of the road; stop 
and rest.” And so we visited them 
when they were not at home. 


We drove fifty miles, mostly over 
concrete roads, through the famous 
“fruit belt” of south-western Michi- 
gan; passing great Peach, Pear, 
Cherry and Apple orchards; immense 
vineyards, stretching as far as eye 
could see; acres and acres of Melons; 
(O those delicious melons!) Toma- 
toes and berries of all kinds. Then, 


Even before we realize that we are 
out of the city limits we see a kaleido- 
scopic flash of color through the trees 
and know that we have at last reached 
“The Foot of the Rainbow.” 


ae: the right, to the left, and to the 
rear stretch the great bands of 
rainbow-hued Gladioli; between them 
a wide-spreading lawn and a white 
cottage; climbing Roses over the 
porches; window boxes with trailing 
green vines and brilliant Geraniums. 
Below them, green shrubs, red and 
white Dahlias, Princeps and Peace 
Gladioli, scarlet Salvia, and an edg- 
ing of Sweet Alyssum—a pleasing ef- 
fect in green and white and red. 

We turn in a curving driveway; on 
one side a border of Gladioli, of 
course; on the other a mass of Pe- 
tunias, Snapdragons and other sum- 
mer flowers; covering the sleeping Tu- 
lips below, and lighting up the Irises 
and Peonies from which the glory of 
bloom has departed. 


When we enter the door we find 


| 
| 
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that outside appearances are deceitful 
and that our friends have made a 
roomy house appear to be a modest 
cottage. We are in a living room 
fourteen by twenty-four feet in size, 
and adjoining it, an office or desk 
room twelve by fourteen, the wide 
opening between making them seem 
as one room. A hall runs to the rear; 
on one side a large bedroom with 
commodious bathroom; on the other 
side a dining room of equally large 
size, with a kitchen back of it in which 
work must be a pleasure; just to one 
side and opening into both kitchen and 
dining room is the dearest, coziest 
and “cunningest” little breakfast 
room imaginable, not too big for two 
and big enough for four. Here we 
women would linger and “play house” 
but our men folk would find more in- 
terest in the shady porch opening off 
the dining room, glass-enclosed in 
Winter but now pleasant with the 
lake breeze coming through its 


screens. 

But this is not all of this big little 
house, for when we go up the stair- 
way in the hall we find two large 
guest rooms, plenty of room for the 
grown up children when they come 
home and a grand attic playroom for 
the grand-children. 


Ww. were shown through the gardens 
by little John Kausal, a bright 
faced youngster, who, with his par- 
ents, spends his Summers in the 
pretty cottage among the flowers at 
the right of the picture. He evidently 
is with Mr. Hinkle much of the time, 
for he had a remarkable acquaintance 
with Gladioli. He called my atten- 
tion to the newer and high-priced va- 
rieties, in some cases mentioning their 
fine points. Upon his invitation, I 
followed him into the basement where 
he boxed and wrapped the spikes of 
Gladioli, cut for me, in the most pro- 
fessional manner possible. Choosing 
a box, in the fiat, he folded it for the 
flowers; lined it with white paper 
used by Florists; placed fronds of 
Ferns in the bottom, and on those the 
cut flowers; drew the paper over 
‘them; then covered, wraryed and tied 
the box neatly. It was quickly and 
deftly done. 

Upon looking around I noticed that 
this basement was of unusual interest 
and called the others to come and see. 
We noted the vapor heating system; 
the separate yet interchangeable hard 
and soft water systems, each with its 
electric driven pump, automatically 
controlled by the pressure. There is 
no uncertainty about water either in 
quantity or quality, for a well deep 
in gravel beds, supplies the very best 
without limit. 

Electricity is quite a servant in this 
house. Besides furnishing the light, 
it drives the pumps, the laundry 
equipment, the fans and vacuum 
sweeper; heats the flat iron and the 
curling iron; percolates the coffee and 
makes the toast, and all the cooking 
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is done on an electric range. No won- 
der the enameled woodwork, cup- 


boards and cabinet, of that kitchen is _ 
so white. To city residents the elec- 


tric servant has ceased to be a novelty, 


‘and is looked upon as an ordinary 


necessity; but this is a country Home 
and thousands of country home-mak- 
ers are looking forward to the time 
when electric conveniences and model 
kitchens, such as described above, 
will become the rule rather than the 
exception. 


"THERE are pleasing views in every 
direction from this beautiful 
home. Besides his “gardens of Glad- 
ness,” in which we see many familiar 


- faces of old friends, and some new 


favorites, among them Illuminator 
and Elizabeth Tabor, Mr. Hinkle has 
on his place various berries, Pears, 
Peaches, Apples and Grapes. Of the 
last named he had nearly twenty tons 
last year. I once asked him what he 
did with all those Grapes. “Sold 
every one of them!” he replied, (but 
there was a twinkle in his eye.) 

We have had an intimate glimpse 
of the home of the President of our 
American Gladiolus Society. The 
photograph scarce does it justice, and 
it is not easy to take one that would. 
While the house itself is commodious, 
and the furnishings artistic, yet there 
is everywhere the feeling of comfort 
and “homeyness” ;—an atmosphere of 
hospitality so plainly to be sensed 
that we do not even need the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hinkle to put a wel- 
come into words. Could you know 
them personally, as we do, you would 
know that the cheer and hospitality 
of this home is itself typical of them. 
I tried to get something more personal 
to tell you about these people, but 
they modestly evaded. 

I once asked: “Mr. Hinkle, have 
you found the pot of gold at the Foot 
of the Rainbow?” “Yes,” he replied, 
“Good health and happiness for my- 
self and my good wife!” 

Taking our departure, we see upon 
the wall just by the front door this 
verse: 

“Let me live in a house by the side of 
the road, 

Where the race of men go by. 

The we aie are good and the men who 
are 

As good and as bad as I. 


~I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 


Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 

Let me live in a house by the side of 
the road 

And be a friend to man.” 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


A One-Dollar Flower Garden 


When this topic was first suggested 
we thought of a very busy person’s gar- 
den. A person who loved flowers, but 
could not afford a large investment of 
money in plants or seeds, because of a 
lack of time to care for them. 

However, anyone can have quite a gar- 
den, a wonderful amount of uty, for 
only a small amount of time and work, 
by properly investing one dollar. 
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1—Poppy (mixed single and double). 
2—Cosmos (Early Summer Flower- 


ing). 
3—2Zinnias. 
4—Centaurea cyanus (Cornflower). 
5—G phila (Annual Baby’s 
reath). 


6—Daisy (Arctotis Grandis). 
7—Phlox (Annual). 

8—Marigold. 

9—Eschscholtzia (California Poppy). 
10—Sweet Alyssum (Carpet of Snow). 


Let us take our dollar and spend it 
now. Let’s spend the first ten cents 
for a mixed packet of single and double 
Poppies. These I would plant where I 
could see them daily. hey may be 
planted as soon as the soil can be worked. 
I fully believe that old Mother Nature 
gave the world Poppies to encourage the 
beginner in gardening. I will never 
forget my first planting of these marvels 
of color and form, each day some new 
wonder. 

Next let’s buy Cosmos, the very early 
summer blooming sort and plant them 
ih a double row along a fence or against 
a building. These will blossom in July 
and continue to bloom until heavy frost. 

In front of the Cosmos plant a single 
color of the Zinnia. The bushy plant 
will hide the ragged lower stems of the 

mos. 

Another dime must go for a packet of 
blue Cornflower, Centaurea cyanus. 
These are a deep, fine blue. If kept 
fairly well picked they will bloom all 
season. 

We must have a small space for G 
sophila or annual Baby’s Breath. e 
will divide the packet into four parts 
and plant a fourth every two weeks. 
This little plant deserves a larger place 
in every garden; it is so fine for bou- 
quets. 

Even the smallest garden is not com- 

lete without a Daisy of some sort. 
ere we can shop around through all 
the catalogues to find the variety we like 
best. Arctotis grandis is a fine variety. 

Phlox must not be left out of our list; 
so let’s buy some one color of an annual 
Phlox. It comes in so many shades it 
is difficult to choose. .- 

The old flowers of our grandmother’s 
day are returning with added beauty. 
Let us try one of the Marigolds. 

For a bright spot of color and lovely 
form we should have some California 
Poppies. 

Now with our remaining ten cents it 
would be fine to buy some Sweet Alyssum 
—Carpet of Snow is a fine variety. 

While we are walking around our gar- 
den let us pick a few bouquets. Take 
some blue Cornflowers, add a few sprays 
of Baby’s Breath and a Marigold or two. 
Isn’t that a pretty one? bunch of 
Cosmos with some of its own foliage is 
lovely but wait a minute until I add a 
few California Poppies. Zinnias are 
ee by bee —— ines or ame 

sparagus from vegetable garden. 
Daisies alone, or combined with Baby’s 
Breath and Marigolds. Phlox and Sweet 
Alyssum—the combinations seem endless. 
Last of all let us pick some of those half 
opened buds of our Poppies and take 
them into the house to open in water. 

And to think that all this beauty and 
pleasure is ours for a dollar. 


MRS. WM. M. GUTHUNZ, 
(In Minnesota Horticulture) 
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« He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 





Brains, Labor and Wealth 


Is wealth the product chiefly or exclusively of brains? 
Is it possible to consider brains independently of labor? 


ET us see what Guy Morrison Walker has to say about 

i it in a book which he calls “The Things that are 

Caesar’s, A Defense of Wealth.” Walker is a reason- 

ably clear thinker and seems to drive the points which he 

makes pretty weil home, but his arguments are based on 

numerous fallacies. “It has not been ‘labor’ that has pro- 

duced the wealth of the past 150 years, but BRAINS;” 

says Walker. One paragraph from his book is as follows: 
“Wherever you go you will find two classes of 
people, those who are serving and those who are being 
There is just one reason for the difference 

between the two classes. Th 

either have themselves been thrifty 

thing, or they have had someone before them who has 

been thrifty and saved something; while those who 

serve have never saved anything nor had anyone to 

do it for them.” 

The assumption is that the serving class lack brains 
and the class who are served possess the brains. We all 
know that many people who are serving have plenty of 
brains, and we all know some of those who are being served 
have few brains, and their ancestors, many of them, also 
had few brains. The ability to accumulate wealth does 
not prove the possession of much brains. Far from it. 


A lecturer who selected “brains” as his subject for 
discussion, once used the expression, “let the fellers dig 
the potatoes.” This in few words and by inference, di- 
vides society into two classes the same as Walker has done 
in his book. Such teaching is fundamentally bad and de- 
moralizing. It is especially bad for the young. They 
should be taught that service is the first element of citizen- 
ship. If taught that acquiring an education (which some 
people do not distinguish from brains), will relieve them 
from labor or service, they get a wrong impression of 
what they are on earth for. 


Walker does not recognize the fact that wealth is the 
product of labor as well as brains. In fact, he gives little 
credit to labor in any form. He seems to feel that the man 
who labors needs little consideration. That lacking brains, 
the individual is “outside the pale.” 
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The assumption that labor requires little or no brains 
is an error. Some lines of labor, indeed, require a very 
active and resourceful brain. Those who are best qualified 
to judge say that in training the hand the brain is also 
trained. Human labor without guiding brains would be 
useless. A horse can furnish labor, but it is the brain of 
man that makes it effective. Why try to differentiate be- 
tween brains and labor? They cannot be separated. The 
two go together. 


The fact that some people rise to important positions, 
while others remain in menial or inferior positions 
throughout their life, may be ascribed to many causes 
other than to the possession of more or less brains. Many 
people can “make money” (accumulate wealth) who have 
brains for little else. Conversely, many who possess the 
desirable elements and attributes of manhood, citizenship 
and spirituality, yet have not accumulated the material 
things of this world. 


Brains are not created by the individual, and are not 
the special property of the individual. The product of 
brains, (wealth), is therefore not the property of the in- 
dividual possessing the brains, but the property of human- 
ity; for the reason that brains are the product of ancestral 
and racial progress. Brains are the product of the ages 
past. 


‘ But let it be understood that these brief remarks do not 
attempt a suggestion for a better method of distributing 
wealth and the products of labor, than is at present with 
us: That will be for the future. But such a spurious and 
superficial analysis as Walker has given us, of one of the 
most vital and basic principles underlying human existence 
on earth, cannot go unchallenged. 


As a matter of plain fact there is no dividing line be- 
tween the classes. It is faulty logic to assume that one 
class of people is the serving and the other class the served. 
Those who are fulfilling their mission on earth, and their 
reasonable destiny, are servants in the true sense, and 
they will go on making progress by serving to the end of 
time. The served, who do not in turn serve, are mere 
parasites, and their life on earth as such, is worse than 
wasted. 

MADISON COOPER 





Mechanical vs. Horse Power : 


HE article by L. W. Lighty, which we reprint from 
T The National Stockman and Farmer, on another 

page, entitled “Motor Power vs. Horse Power” is 
a good discussion of the subject by a practical man. 


It has been the history of all improvements that old. 


methods have not been immediately superseded by the 
improved. ‘ihe old methods retain their usefulness for cer- 
tain purposes and in certain fields of activity. It is the 
same now with horses. Although the coming of the hydro- 
carbon motor was hailed as the doom of the usefulness of 
the horse, yet the horse is still useful and will remain so for 
many years to come. Motor power, however, should be 
considered and utilized wherever possible. Nothing com- 
pares with it in cheapriess and adaptability. Although 
there is some danger of gasoline becoming so high in 
price that it will make motor power more expensive than 
it is now, yet should this prove the case, alcohol or other 
motor fuel will doubtless be developed to take its place. 
While the horse will not become obsolete for a long time, at 
least, yet developments and progress are naturally in the 
line of machinery and motor power. 


wor power has recently been applied to small trac- 
tors for garden purposes, and we understand that 
such are very successful under favorable conditions, and 
where operated by a careful and experienced person. There 
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are doubtless many gardens where a tractor would pay for 
itself in a single season, if properly applied to the work 
to be done. We would caution those who install motor 
power, and are not familiar with the principles of its 
mechanism, that they must not expect it will run itself, 
nor that it can be operated without vexation, delays, and 
expense. Experience with motor power is as necessary as 
with other mechanical appliances; and as motor power is 
still to some extent going through the experimental stage, 
especially when used in small units for garden purposes, it 
is well to be a bit cautious, and not undertake to operate 
such machines, unless a man skilled with machinery of 
this kind is available to look after it. 

The future will see a much more complete development 
in applying mechanical power to the cultivation of the soil, 


and the plantiag and harvesting of crops. It is well that - 


all gardeners should keep this matter in mind, and study 
the subject; so that they may be ready to adopt a prac- 
tical and demonstrated machine when their requirements 
are of sufficient magnitude to warrant it. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Bobolink Needs Protection 


HE BOBOLINK is brought to our attention through 
the article by Montague Chamberlain in the Bird De- 
partment this month, and it is well that Bob should have 
consideration, as it is said he is in danger of extinction. 


The Bobolink has had a hard fight for existence and in 
1921 New Jersey passed a law for his protection, which 
was almost unanimously favored by both Houses. In 
1922, liowever, a bill repealing this protection passed both 
Houses, and again the Bobolink is at the mercy of the 
so-called hunters. 

It is charged that the Bobolink does gz-eat damage to 
certain rice crops in the South on his way to winter quar- 
ters, and that in returning to the North in Spring he dam- 
ages the young plants; but the animus of the situation is 
that the Bobolink has a market value, and finds a ready sale 
as a game bird delicacy, under the name of “Reedbird.” 
For this reason the slaughter over the great wild rice 
marshes along the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays is so 
great that there is danger of the Bobolink becoming ex- 
tinct. " 

Attention is called to the Editorial by Zane Grey, en- 
titled “Vanishing America,” which appeared in the Izaak 
Walton League Monthly, and which was reprinted entire in 
the Editorial department of the April FLOWER GROWER. 
Grey’s opinion of the so-called and self-styled sportsmen 
is the same as my own. 

MADISON COOPER 





Life and Expression 


B* exercise of its faculties the spirit grows, just as a 
muscle grows strong through continued use. Expression is 

os ial Life is expression, and repression is stagnation— 
eath. 

Yet, there can be right and wrong expression. If a man 
permits his life to run riot and only the animal side of his 
nature is allowed to express itself, he is repressing his high- 
est and best, and the qualities not used atrophy and die. 

Men are punished by their sins, not for them. Sensuality, 
gluttony, arid the life of license repress the life of the spirit, 
and the soul never blossoms; and this is what it is to lose one’s 
soul. All adown the centuries thinking mer have noted these 
truths; and again and again we find individuals forsaking in 
horror the life of the senses and devoting themselves to the 
life of the spirit. This question of expression through the 
spirit, or through the senses—through soul or body—has been 
the pivotal point of all philosophy and the inspiration of all 
religion—ELBERT HuBBARD, (The Roycroft Magazine) 
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Elbert Hubbard in Vaudeville 


Time was when the Editor traveled an average of about 
50,000 miles per year, for several successive years, and 
Mrs. Lyman’s Four-leafed Clover Story, in this issue, 
brings to mind one of the interesting experiences of those 
years of travel. 


One afternoon having several hours to wait between 
trains, in the great city of Chicago; the Editor, for want 
of something better to do, took a stroll around about the 
business section of the city. His eye caught the large 
block letters of a theater sign reading “Elbert Hubbard 
in Vaudeville.” “Is this genuine,” says he to himself, 
as he did not know that Hubbard was on the stage. He 
went in and waited through several numbers until Hub- 
bard came on. Hubbard had several interesting stories, 
but the one which chiefly stays in the Editor’s mind was 
the one of the horse shoes, and it also seemed to appeal 
strongly to the audience. Speaking from long distant 
memory it was about as follows: 


Walking along a country road Hubbard picked up 
a horse shoe. “Good Luck,” says he. A little further 
on he picked up another. “More good luck,” thought Hub- 
bard. Still further along a third horse shoe was added 
to his collection, and more good luck was in his mind. 
But pretty soon he came to the brow of a hill and there 
he found a junk man with a leaky wagonbox and a load 
of horse shoes, and his ideas of good luck were ended. 

While one horse shoe might mean good luck, a load of 
horse shoes was only junk. 


But this is not quite apropos of Mrs. Lyman’s Four- 
leafed Clover story, except that it touches on the question 
of “signs” of good luck. While the finding of one Four- 
leafed Clover might bring the thought of good luck to a 
person, should a person be able to grow a Clover plant 
bearing many stems with four leaves, it would be hard 
to figure out that it meant good luck in proportion. 


THE EDITOR 





My Garden 


I’m going only once 
Along the road 
Where Pansies grow, 
And nodding Daffodils; 

I may find fairer flowers 
Where life’s trail ends; 
A more entrancing sunrise; 
But while here,— 

I will see Pansies grow; 
And Daffodils. 


OscaR E. JENSEN 





Electricity in the Home 


As Mrs. Austin suggests in her department this month, 
while electricity has ceased to be a novelty in the city, 
and is regarded as an ordinary necessity, those in the 
country are mostly looking forward to a time when they 
may secure electric current, either by means of the regular 
power lines or by an independent plant. As it has been the 
good fortune of the Editor to secure electricity for his 
home during the past Winter this subject is especially in- 
teresting to him. Electric current once it is put into 
service in the home becomes a necessity, and its use 
could not be well dispensed with; and those who do not 
have this improvement should look forward to having it. 
It is only a question of time when electric current will 
be common in country districts, but that time is some- 
what in ‘the future. The independent plant driven by 
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gasoline engine is altogether practical for those who under- 
stand the operation of automobiles, and the mechanical de- 
tails in connection therewith. Such plants, however, are 
not only expensive in first cost, but the upkeep is consider- 
able, and service direct from a big central power house is 
cheaper and more deperdable. 





Man’s Work 


For the man of conscience, the idealist who looks upon his 
task as the share allotted him by Providence in the creation of 
that perfect universe for which we hope, work brings joy deep 
and intense. For him, indeed, “to labor is to pray.” His work 
gratifies two noble desires: the desire for service and the de- 
sire for self-exrzession. 

Our private life, our hopes, and fears and sins, dissolve like 
the flesh of the coral insect; our work is like the bony structure - 
which remains to be the foundation of islands and continents. 
The gluttony and avarice of the Romans are now but legend, 
whereas their works,—the laws they wrote, the very stones they 
laid—are -an integral part of the accomplishment from which 
is — and upon which rests, the soil of our present civili- 
zation. 

If we have not morality enough to serve for both business 
and private life, let us see that our business is first supplied. 
As Macaulay says: It matters little that Charles II kept his 
marriage vow, when he broke his coronation oath,-and it is a 
poor defense of a careless or dishonest business man to say 
that he is a dutiful husband and a careful father. A man’s 
work is the measure and record of the essential man. 


~ M. Coan, (In Refrigerating World) 





Dirty Hands 
BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


I HAVE to wash myself at night before I go to bed, 
An’ wash again when I get up, an’ wash before I’m fed, 
An’ Ma inspects my neck an’ ears an’ Pa my hands an’ 
shirt; 
They seem to wonder why it is that I’m so fond of dirt, 
But. Bill—my chum—an’ I agree that we have never seen 
A feller doing anything whose hands were white an’ clean. 


Bill’s mother scolds the same as mine an’ calls him in 
from play 

To make him wash his face an’ hands a dozen times a day. 

Dirt seems to worry mothers so. 

But when the plumber comes 

To fix the pipes, it’s plain to see he never scrubs his 
thumbs; 

His clothes are always thick with grease, his face is 
smeared with dirt, 

An’ he is not ashamed to show the smudges on his shirt. 

I 

The motorman whe runs the car has hands much worse 

, than mine, 

An’ I have noticed when we ride there’s dirt in every line. 

The carpenter who works around our house can mend a 
chair 

Or put up shelves or fix the floor, an’ mother doesn’t care 

That he’s not in his Sunday best; she never interferes 

An’ makes him stop his work to go upstairs to wash his 
ears. 


The fellers really doing things, as far as I can see, 

Have hands and necks and ears that are as dirty as can be; 

The man who fixes father’s car when he can’t make it go 

Most always has a smudgy face, his hands aren’t white 
as snow, 

But I must wash an’ wash an’ wash while everybody knows 

The most important men in town have dirty hands and 
clo’es. 


Copyrighted. Reprinted from Mr. Guest’s book of verse, “The Passing 
a by special permission of the Reilly & Lee Co., Publishers, Chicago, 
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Edgar A. Guest 


This month we are pleased to print a photograph of 
Edgar A. Guest, and a poetical appreciation of nis labors 
by Oscar E. Jensen. One of Guest’s real poetical gems of 
the homely kind is also printed in another column and 
commented on by the Editor. 


Edgar A. Guest, now in his forty-third year, is, without 
doubt, the greatest living American poet. His work ap- 
peals to the average American mind to a greater extent 
than does the call of any other poet. He is, in fact, known 
as the Poet of the Plain People. 





SPY See aaa aan 7 ~ 
EDGAR A. GUEST 

Guest was early in service. At thirteen years of age 
he went to work in a drug store. His natural activity 
attracted attention and his advancement was rapid. After 
a few months he secured a job as office boy, in the Busi- 
ness Department of the Detroit Free Press, and his sub- 
stantial qualities are shown by the fact that Guest still 
makes his headquarters with this publication. 

Working as office boy during the Summer and going 
to school Winters, Guest went through the public schools. 
He soon went into the office of Managing Editor of the 
Press and from then on his career as reporter, writer, 
and poet, are matters of common knowledge. 





There is perhaps no position in which a person can see 
more different phases of life than in connection with a 
daily newspaper; and the Guest poems easily indicate that 
the lessons of life which he has acquired have not been 
lost. 

‘The first: book of poetry published by Guest in 1910 
was entitled “Home Rhymes.” It was produced under 
great difficulties by his brother, Harry Guest, who is a 
printer by trade. Eight hundred copies were printed. 

In .1912 another book, “Just Glad Things,” edition fif- 
teen hundred copies, was published in much the same way. 
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_ A third book was issued in the Fall of 1914, entitled 
“Breakfast Table Chat,” and of this thirty-five hundred 
copies were produced. Outside assistance was available 
for this work, and sufficient were sold so that Guest was 
able to pay all the bills. 

In 1916 the publishing house of Reilly and Lee saw the 
value of Guest’s work and everybody knows that a poem by 
Edgar A. Guest does not now go begging for a publisher. 





Edgar A. Guest 
AN APPRECIATION 


A restless sunbeam, 
Searching for Orchids 

In a farm house kitchen; 
Weaving a nimbus 

About a sleeping child 

In the arms 

Of a tired mother. 


A venturesome honey bee, 
Humming accompaniment 
To mother’s lullaby, 

While sipping rare delights 
On rim 

Of chocolate mixing pan. 


A Lily, 

Clutching at the coat tails 
Of a passing breeze, 
While playing 

Face tag 

With a Humming Bird. 


A silver ladder 

To the moon 

For those 

Who sink 

In midnight marshes 
Of confused 
Interpretations. 


An anchor 

To windward, 

When the red hurricane 
Sweeps down 

From the region 

Of the bear. 


An angel choir: 

Singing old-fashioned hymns 
In a jungle 

Where kettle drums 

And tom toms 

Punctuate 

The savage yells 

Of those 

Who leap 

A death dance. 


OscaR E. JENSEN 





The Badge of Service 


The poem “Dirty Hands,” by Edgar A. Guest, in this 
issue, is a real poetical gem. In a homely way, and through 
the mouth of a youngster, Guest tells one of the greatest 
lessons of life. Dirt is only misplaced material, and when 
it adorns hands which have become soiled in useful service, 
it is a badge of honor. 


Immaculate white hands are no dishonor to the person 
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whose duties are such that no manual labor is required; 
but conversely dirty hands are no badge of dishonor nor 
disgrace, when the stain is accumulated in the performing 
of honorable labor. An open fireplace without smoke 
stains would be proof that it was a mere ornament and of 
no service or utility. A meerschaum pipe without the 
beautiful color so dear to the heart of the smoker, has, in 
his eyes, little value. Hands showing honorable stains of 
toil are in the same class. In short, immaculate cleanli- 
ness may be a disgrace instead of a virtue. 

Did not the most perfect man who ever lived, as a 
final lesson in humility and service, wash the feet of the 
Disciples? Then why should dirty hands, or marks of 
service of any kind, be in any way dishonorable? 


MADISON COOPER 





A Poor Time to Build 


HAIRMAN MADDEN, of the House Appropriation 
Committee, suggests that public building construc- 
tion be postponed to a period when the labor situa- 

tion is easier, and costs of construction are less. His sug- 
gestion is that the government put off its public building 
operations during periods of building booms, so as to 
relieve the tenseness of the situation, and incidentally 
to stabilize the labor market, and give employment when 
natural causes would create a shortage of employment. 


At the present time building costs are abnormally and 
fictitiously high, and it is the poorest time imaginable to 
build. While the Editor is not a prophet, nor a son of 
a prophet, it certainly does not take prophetic vision to 
see that the season of 1923 is in many ways an abnormal 
one: And looking further it does not take a very long 
range vision to see much lower prices within reach. Those 
who have money to build with in 1923 will make a good 
profit by storing up that money for use during a period 
when costs are far less than they are now. 


‘THE amount of building construction of a private nature 

which is going on at the present time is much greater 
than it has been for several years. The country is try- 
ing to catch up with the pace that it had before the war. 
It is the best time in the world to sell anything salable, 
including labor at high prices; and “by the same token,” 
it is a mighty poor time to buy, either labor or materials. 

Qur optimistic friends may accuse the Editor of pes- 
simism but let it be so; it may be pessimism but it is also 
horse sense and good business at the same time. 


MADISON COOPER 





“The Salutation of the Dawn” 


(Text from the Sanskrit*) 


Look to this Day— 
For it is life, the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the 
Realities of your Existence: 

The Bliss of Growth, 

The Glory of Action 

The Splendour of Beauty. 
For Yesterday is only a dream, 
And To-morrow is only a vision; 
But To-day well lived makes 
Every To-morrow a Vision of Hope 

Look well, therefore, to this Day. 

*Sanskrit is the name of the ancient language 

of the Hindoos, long since obsolete, in which 
their whole sacred literature, and by far the 
greatest amount of their numerous ritual, legal, 
poetical, and scientific works are written. 


Although written over two thousand years 
ago, the thought is beautifully expressed. 
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Editorial Notes 

, FRIDAY, according to a pop- 

ular legend, is the correct time 
for planting Sweet Peas. To quote 
from the daily paper—“How and 
where will one do it?” One paper 
suggests a box beside the kitchen 
stove. 

As within twenty-four hours the 
temperature has been in the neigh- 
borhood of zero, Central New York 
Sweet Pea growers will be obliged to 
discard legend for common sense. 

March certainly has had no regard 
for coal strikes and their direful con- 
sequences. 


Robins returned on St. Patrick’s 
Day. They and the Song Sparrows 
are truly trying their best to teach 
us poor mortals, lessons in courage 
and contentment. No matter how 
wintery the morning, the Robins greet 
the dawn with their very best thrush 
song and off and on all day long, 
though the wind may be blowing a 
gale, Song Sparrows are heard sing- 
ing their sweet song. ; 

We have yet to meet a human who 
does not berate the weather and won- 
der if Spring is ever coming, but the 
feathered folk that one would feel have 
cause to complain and worry over the 
probability of finding food enough to 
sustain life, must be happy and con- 
tented to judge from their more than 
welcome music. 


The March meetings of the Garden 
Club have been devoted to “Planning 
the Garden” under the headings Ap- 
propriateness of Garden to House, 
Map of Garden, Flower beds and 
borders, Walks, Hedges and Shrubs 
and Adornments. 

At the first meeting E. M. Swiggett, 
Utica’s Superintendent of Parks, gave 
a most instructive talk. He had made 


sketches of several possible gardens 
for average city lots whith were ex- 
hibited. A synopsis of his talk is 
given in another column. 

One point was stressed by Mr. 
Swiggett which should appeal to any- 
one’s sense of fitness. That is, the 
inappropriateness of Italian, Califor- 
nian and other semi-tropical gardens, 
for New York State. 

Plants which should adorn such gar- 
dens are impossible for this climate 
and substituting hardier varieties 
robs the garden of its identity. A 
garden is no longer Italian when 
filled with hardy northern ‘plants. 

Another important point was har- 


. mony in color between the house, espe- 


cially the window frames and porch 
boxes or foundation plantings. 

Imagine a yellow house and hoxes 
filled with red Geraniums! 


Useful Hints for May 


. M+: the busiest garden month of 


the entire year, is with us once 
more. 


Wise gardeners who are also moth- 
ers and housekeepers have been very 
active during April getting house- 
cleaning and spring sewing off their 
hands to leave May absolutely free 
for the out-of-doors. 


The first half of the month must 
be spent in spading, raking and sow- 
ing seeds of such hardy vegetables 
and flowers as Peas, Lettuce, Onions, 
Carrots, Pansies, Cosmos, Calendulas 
and many others. 


From the 10th to the 20th, accord- 
ing to the season, nearly all seeds 
saould be in. Plants ought not to be 
set out much before Decoration Day, 
however. 


Roses should be sprayed early in 
the month, also fruit trees. 


Fall blooming plants can be moved 
now with safety. Those who have 
tried, find that practically everything 
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can be moved at any time provided 
the new place is ready so that the 
plant can be taken up with plenty of 
soil and popped right into its new 
home. The roots must not be exposed 
or time lost in the transfer. 


Cultivate all crops as soon as up, 
to keep weeds from starting. Be care- 
ful not to get too close to the tiny 
seedlings or they will be disturbed 
and killed. 


Lima beans should be planted in 
soil made especially rich. The seeds 
must be set on edge with the “eye” 
down. 





English Sparrows are very fond of 
tiny Lettuce leaves (who can blame 
them?7). The only sure way to save 
the crop from their inroads is to cover 
it with netting. A wise way is to 
make a frame, to be kept from year 
to year, just for this purpose. Four 
boards about six inches or eight inches 
wide and of length to fit the desired 
bed can be nailed together and netting 
(wire lasts longest) tacked on the 
top. The protection is only needed 
until the plants are three or four 
inches high. 


This same frame is very useful for 
shading seedlings of perennials or in 
fact any seedlings. It not only pro- 
tects them from the hot sun but keeps 
the soil from getting too dry. 

Young plants liable to attacks from 
beetles, the squash bug for instance, 
should be protected in the same way. 


Bordeaux, if used in time, will con- 


trol Hollyhock rust and Bean rust. 


Mildew should be prevented by sul- 
phur. 


Tobacco is the universal remedy for 
aphis of all kinds, but is much more 
effective as a preventive. 


Nowhere is the old adage “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” more true than in the garden. 


Are you troubled with slugs, that 
worst of all pests? Get right after 
them or your seedlings will disappear 
over night. 

Scatter fine ashes or lime over the 
soil and around the plants to dis- 
courage their visits. Eternal vigil- 
ance, especially early in the morning 
and late in the evening, is the only 
sure remedy. They require damp- 
ness, hiding themselves under boards 
and stones or in shady spots durins 
the day; putting in their deadly worx 
after the dew falls. So they must be 
hunted when the dew is on the ground. 
Hellebore can be used, but the most 
effective course, reported by many 
who have had experience, is catching 
and dropping into a pan of kerosene 
oil (coal oil). A long hat pin is a 
good weapon for spearing them. Traps 
can be set. The best is Carrots laid 
around in shady spots. Slugs are 
very fond of Carrots. These traps 
must be visited frequently and the 
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pests brushed off into the previously 
mentioned pan of oil. 

If you enjoy the job they can be 
burned up. 

Blocks of wood can also be used for 
traps but of course they will not be as 
‘effective as Carrots. 


If you intend to raise perennials for 
next year’s border, do not make the 
mistake of waiting until July to start 
them. .Seeds sown in May will pro- 
duce good sized plants to be set out 
in September. Such plants, if general 
conditions are favorable, should bloom 
well another year. Naturally the 
leter the sowing, the smaller the 
plants for transplanting and the more 
disappointing next year’s results. 


This is the prime month of the year 
for enjoying the birds. Most of them 
are nesting and by the close of May 
Robins will be rearing a second brood. 
During the mating and nesting sea- 
son the males are in full song and also 
wearing their brightest plumage. 

In late April and early May quan- 
tities of warblers are with us. As the 
majority of them are here but a few 


days and then continue their journey 
on to Canada and the North Land it 
is necessary to spend as much time 
as possible in the garden or woods 
with field glass at hand if one wishes 
to study this active branch of the bird 
family or even to greet old friends. 

A portion go no farther than the 
Adirondacks where they may be sé zn 
later in the season; while a few vari- 
eties may nest in any of the woodlands 
of this section. 


Although every spare moment of 
May can be filled with work in the 
garden, try to steal—no, deliberately 
take a day, off and on, for the woods 
and fields (Nature’s Garden). The 
dainty little wild things of Spring 
have.a place nearer one’s heart or 
perhaps it’s one’s very soul than the 
most admired of all cultivated beau- 
ties. Part of the charm is seeking 
them in their woodland haunts. 

Many of the wild flowers can be 
transferred to a shady spot in one’s 
own garden and greatly enjoyed there 
but never with quite the feeling that 
they rouse in their woodsy home. 


Planning the Garden 


BY E. M. SWIGGETT 
(A synopsis of a talk given before Utica Garden Club, March 5, 1923.) 


In planning a garden one must real- 
ize that it should harmonize with its 
surroundings. The character of the 
premises will set a limit on what can 
be done with plantings. Usually a 
space at least fifty by twenty feet may 
be laid off, either as a Rose garden, 
general flower garden, or with some 
little unusual feature, such as a sun- 
dial, bird bath, or water pool in the 
center of the plot. The Plantaden- 
dron Grounds in this city are an ex- 
ample. 

Exposure is an important element 
to consider. If a Rose garden is 
wanted it must not be exposed to 
terrific winds. One of the finest Rose 
gardens in this city is ou Miller Street. 
A high board fence surrounds the yard. 

Gardens may be of various kinds: 
An informal garden, or flower bor- 
ders in front of shrubbery; or a more 
or less formal garden, such as the so- 
called Colonial Garden, Sunken Gar- 
den, Italian Garden or Combination 
types of gardens. 

_The sketches herewith will give 
some idea for correct layouts of the 
ordinary place with back-yard, garage, 
etc. Obviously the name Italian Gar- 
den, California Garden, etc., is un- 
satisfactory for a garden in the cli- 
mate of Central New York. Substi- 
tutes for the character plants in such 
gardens would need to be used. The 
name Colonial Garden is, however, 


very proper for a formal garden in 
New York State, providing one has 
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the leading features to form a gar- 
den of this type. 

Privacy is necessary for the back- 
yard. An Arbor Vitae hedge prop- 
erly cared for and fertilized with bone 
meal and properly watered will make 
a good protection all the year around. 
Hedges are very good, and mixed 
plantings are still better if the prem- 
ises are large enough. These will 
also give a background and any gar- 
den will fit into grounds which have 
a@ proper background. Naturally the 
old-fashioned, ugly vases, iron ani- 
mals, etc., etc., are out of place in mod- 
ern landscape gardening. Ornaments 
on small grounds may consist of a 
modern bird bath or bird house; or 
an arbor, or simple trellis; but that 
should be sufficient. 

Where the gardens are flower bor- 
ders, the backgrounds are the founda- 
tion plantings, hedges and mixed 
plantings. Not enough attention is 
paid to house foundation plantings, 
either with respect to the color of 
the house, the color of the trimmings 
of the house, and to the general win- 
ter aspect of the house. In the 
sketches the key plantings for founda- 
tions are Evergreens; while the spaces 
between should be low growing shrub- 
bery or dwarf type Evergreens. In 
this climate Pyramid Arbor Vitae for 
keys, and Globe Arbor Vitae, or Juni- 
per of the New Globe or spreading 
types, are best for the front founda- 
tion plantings. All should be two and 
a half feet from the house wall to in- 
sure their living. 

It is, of course, supposed that you 
are all thoroughly familiar with the 
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annuals and perennials worth the 
growing, and with the bulbs. The rel- 
ative heights govern the plantings 
in the border, and the time of bloom- 


ROUND TYPE OF GARDEN 
Beds to Conform 


Walks to be fower than 
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ing and colors govern the group- 
ing. Some perennials are always 
straggly growing and better left 
out of flower borders. Some, like 
Colchicum, Iceland Poppies, Vicia 
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PLAN FOR ROSE GARDEN 


Cornuta, Lobelia Cardinalis, Her- 
baceous Spireas, Dutch Hyacinths, 
Russian Violets, etc., are rarely found 
in the grounds here. They should be 
more common. 


May Day—And Days 
By ADELLA PRESCOTT 


During the Great War a young 
recruit wrote from Camp Devens that 
they were having magnificent sun- 
rises—that is, he supposed they were 
sunrises though he had never seen 
anything of the kind before! The 
ardent gardener whose time is limited 
to “before breakfast” and “after sup- 
per” will see sunrises of some kind 
six—I almost said seven—days in the 
week if he makes any effort to keep 
pace with the needs of: the garden at 
this season of the year. April is a 
charming month but often gives us 
little opportunity to do outside work 
and when May arrives everything 
needs doing at once, and luckless in- 
deed is the aforesaid gardener if he 
fails to see the thing called sunrise. 
But 


“To business that we love we rise 


ime 
and go to’t with delight,” 
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so we set the alarm a little earlier 
and turn out eagerly albeit a little 
sleepily to see what miracles have 
been wrought overnight. 

What can be done in May? Rather 
what can not be done? For one thing, 
any planting, dividing and transplant- 
ing that is left over from April should 
be done as soon as possible so as to 
get the benefit of the very wet rains 
that fall in May. If any pruning is 
still undone the superfluous branches 


Crocus and any vacancies are filled 
with Arabis hardy Alyssum, .Myoso- 
tis and many other dainty things that 
gladden the heart wearied with the 
cold of Winter. The flowering shrubs 
also demand their meed cf admiration, 
and care for they must be pruned 
as soon as the blossoms have fallen 
as later pruning destroys the buds 
for the following year. 

And the lawn must be raked and 
renovated; ground prepared and hardy 
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will flaunt themselves in the eye of 
the gardener until in sheer despera- 
tion he takes time to remove them, 
and spraying adds its drop, or drops, 
to the bucket that already seems full. 

But tired backs and roughened 
hands are all forgotten as we follow 
the procession of the flowers which 
started in April—possibly in March— 
with Snowdrops and Scillas (which 
never bloom at the same time for me, 
catalogues to the contrary notwith- 
standing) followed shortly by Crocus 
and Violets. The pale yellow Prim- 
roses, or Cowslips, as my English 
friends insistently call them, come 
closely in the wake of the departing 


vegetable and flower seeds sowed, 
while later, after all danger of frost 
is over, and the Scotch pinks are 
filling the air with fragrance, tender 
plants and bulbs may be set out, and 
then—June is here and we are not 
half ready! For which let us be de- 
voutly thankful for who would have 
his gardening all done even for a day! 


“‘Come gentle Spring, ethereal 
mildness come’ 
Oh Thompson! void of rhyme 
as well as reason 
How couldst thou thus poor hu- 
man nature hum? 
There’s no such season!” 
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Sweet Peas Can 
be Successfully Grown 


The doleful plaint of the ‘writer of 
“Useful Hints For March” in the Utica 
Department of the March FLOWER 
GROWER, moves me to give my experi- 
ence with this lovely flower. Some 
ten or a dozen years ago, I read of 
a method of starting the seed of 
Sweet Peas in the house, in pots. Be- 
ing somewhat of a “book gardener,” 
I tried it with the result that I have 
not had a failure with my annual crop 
of Sweet Peas since that time. 

Last Spring I started thirty pots 
and had a generous supply of perfect 
bloom on stems from nine to twelve 
inches long, (with three or four blos- 
soms to the stem), from the middle of 
June well through July; picking a 
pretty little boxquet on July 31. Sweet 
Peas to do the best must be picked 
clean of developed blooms—allowing 
none to go to seed. We made a regular 
picking every other day ard sometimes 
daily, getting three to four dozen good 
stems, having sufficient to keep a 
fresh bowl or two in our home, and 
many dozens to give to neighbors and 
friends. In picking, the stem should 
be taken clear down to the point where 
it starts from the plant (be sure to 
pinch: out the extra shoot from along- 
side the stem; this will be only a short 
stem.) 

Our Pea frames with the vigorous 
green foliage and beautiful blossoms 
form a pretty feature in our little 


ap following is the modus oper- 
andi: 

About the 20th of March I take 
four-inch pots, planting in each pot 
four or five seeds, which have pre- 
viously been soaked forty-eight hours 
and innoculated with nitrogenculture. 
These pots are set on the cement floor 
in the furnace cellar and left there, 
watering as needed until the young 
plants are an inch or two high, 
when -the pots are plunged in a cold- 
frame. The latter part of April the 
plants should be ready to transplant 
into their permanent rows where they 
are set about a foot apart. The plants 
should be hardened off for a day or two 
by the removal of the glass and well 
soaked with water the night before, 
which should allow the pots to be 
emptied with the ball of earth intact. 
We make three rows of about ten 
feet, supported by five-foot chicken 
wire, the beds having been trenched 
and prepared the previous Fall. The 
summer flowering Spencers should be 
used. The early flowering varieties 
are not suitable for garden culture. 
The perfection of the product will 
justify all the extra labor. 


H. C. THOMSON, (Ohio) 


Sweet Peas are so generally ¢cown 
and are such a favorite flower with 
so many different people, that we are 
glad to have the above practical sug- 
gestions for securing early bloom. 

















The Dahlia as Food---Bud Variation 


BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 


ON’T some enterprising ama- 

teur, or group, working in con- 

cert, make the Dahlia tuber 
palatable? I passed by a grower’s 
storage cellar recently just as a two- 
horse load—a ton—of broken necked 
Dahlia tubers were being hauled away 
to a refuse dump. He undoubtedly 
has another ton of worthless tubers 
to similarly dispose. Perhaps house- 
keepers in their culinary studies can 
solve the problem, which may be 
found in the method of cooking, 
rather than in growing. If ever the 
root becomes a table dish it may be 
through a union of growing and cook- 
ing methods. 

The white potato, which Sir Walter 
Raleigh is reported as introducing into 
England in 1585, and which was re- 
garded more or less as a curiosity 
almost up to the American Revolution, 
was not at first the mealy, satisfactory 
food that it is today. Like all ter- 
restrial things, W. J. B. notwithstand- 
ing, it has undergone evolution. The 
evolution of the Dahlia is moving with 
the speed of an aeroplane, as far as 
beauty and size and form of bloom is 
concerned. It has more than once 
been reported that the Mexicans form- 
erly found certain varieties edible. 

Anyway, it seems reasonably prob- 
able that the Dahlia of the future 
may be one of the sugar sources of 
the world. It has long been known 
that Dahlia tubers contain a starchy 
substance, called by chemists inulin, 
sometimes dahlin, sometimes tin. 
When the roots are treated with water 
this substance is readily separated, 
and dissolves in hot water. Iodine 
colors it yellow. Its chemical prop- 
erties seem about halfway between 
starch and sugar. From this residue 
of Dahlia roots, obtained by treating 
with water, chemists have learned 
how to obtain a remarkable sugar 
which is called fructose or luvulose, 
and it is sixty per cent sweeter than 
cane sugar. 

Dr. R. F. Jackson, of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, has been 
experimenting to ascertain the best 
methods of manufacturing this sugar. 
Extensive experiments have been car- 
ried on both in Washington and in 
Schenectady, N. Y. A _ corporation 
has become financially interested, pat- 
ents are being sought upon the pro- 
cesses, and machinery is planned to 
handle the tuber production of five 
thousand acres. The most interesting 
fact about all this is that this sugar, 
more than half again as sweet as 


cane sugar, can be used by persons 
suffering from diabetes. At present 
such sufferers must use saccharin or 
go without “sweetening.” But sac- 
charin, although intensely sweet has 
a bitter taste, and is unpleasant 
rather than agreeable. If the new 
Dahlia sugar can be made satisfacto- 
rily palatable besides being harmless 
to the human body, it will be one of 
the great discoveries, and the com- 
mercial possibilities of the Dahlia will 
be vastly extended. 

Different Dahlias are being tested 
for the percentage of sugar their roots 
contain, for it is assumed that just 
as is the case with sugar beets, some 
varieties contain more sugar than 
others. Experiments with Dahlias 
show that this variation in sugar con- 
tent is true. 


BUD VARIATION-SPORTS 


At the future’s rosy hopes con- 
cerning the Dahlia are dependent 
upon its marvelous variability. Ev- 
ery Dahlia lover should carry a note 
book in his working clothes, and 
keenly look for something new, or at 
least hitherto unobserved. Many of 
the most valuable human possessions 
have come from almost accidental ob- 
servations. 

Prof. J. W. Gregg, of the Univer- 
sity of California, calls the atttention 
of Dahlia growers “to the fact that 
not all of the new creations have orig- 
inated from seedlings, even though 
a great many people seem to assume 
that this has been the case. In look- 
ing back carefully over the history of 
Dahlia varieties it is clear that bud 
variation has been responsible for the 
origin of many valuable varieties of 
Dahlias. Methods of propagation, to- 
gether with variation in soil, climate 
conditions, and culture, have probably 
been the most important factors in 
bud variation. Bud variation in the 
Dahlia is neither new nor recent. 
While growers continue to produce 
new and good seedlings they should, 
nevertheless be on the lookout during 
the growing season for bud variations 
which are sure to be found in any 
sizable collection and which may 
prove, if selected and perpetuated, 
most desirable acquisitions.” 

Take Chrysanthemums for example, 
and this should encourage the Dahlia 
grower who not only enjoys what 
others have produced but who desires 
to add his own personal contribution, 
be it great or small, to the wealth of 
the floral world. ’Mums are ex- 
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tremely variable, like Dahlias. Just 
what causes the mutability, variabil- 
ity, of these two plants, is not known. 
The one thing that we are sure of is 
that it takes place. There is an in- 
stance upon record where one variety 
of Chrysanthemum produced a sport 
after twenty-five years. of steady be- 
havior under cultivation; and what is 
still more curious, this sport occurred 
in different localities the same season, 
the sport in each instance being iden- 
tical. It would almost lead one to 
suppose that the cells of plants, like 
those of sentient creatures, seventeen- 
year locusts for example, had a life 
cycle. Another Chrysanthemum now 
has sixteen named sports in colors of 
yellow, rose, purple, white and red. 
Use your note books. Then you will 
use your eyes. You will discover 
things ffascinatingly interesting, 
strange and new, mayhap valuable. 


A True Four-Leafed Clover Story 


I" is strange how a very small thing 
may call up pleasant memories. The 
post man dropped on the hall floor a 
certain seedman’s catalogue that has 
for its trade mark a four leaf clover, 
and oh! I was off on questing feet, 
hunting the hill and dale in the spring- 
tide, for “Good Luck Clovers”; and 
then came the thought, perhaps I 
could share some of the pleasure that 
the finding of a white clover plant 
once gave me. 

We found it, My “Better Half” and 
{, in a pasture. It had fourteen lusty 
four leaf stems, and many three leaf 
on it, and we dug it up and carried it, 
tenderly tied up in his- best clean 
handkerchief, several miles to our 
home, and potted it. Then we held 
a consultation as to the best way to 
care for it—we placed it in a secluded 
part of the garden and (it being Au- 
tumn) let old Jack-Frost and Mistress 
Snow and Freeze attend it. 

Just before Christmas we dug it 
up, placed it in the sunny living room 
window, watered it daily and occa- 
sionally gave it a make believe rain 
drop bath in the kitchen sink. It 
loved us so well that it kept sending 
up four leaves until we had sixty- 
seven (cut away as they yellowed and 
pressed for bookmarks) and were 
still beautifully green upon the plant 
in April. Flower buds appeared, a 
lovely biush pink in part, and very 
sweet scented. 

The blossoming reached its crest 
in June and then we returned it to 
Mother Earth’s care in a pleasant 
sunny spot in the garden where it 
lived several years sending up a few 
four leaves at a time, until it very 
quietly vanished one autumn from our 
ministering care and our little ad- 
venturing in Good Luck had passed 
for the time being. But it had ful- 
filied its mission of beauty and joy 
giving, and we gratefully returned 
thanks for its stay with us. 


FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN 
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at New Rochelle, June 6 or 7, 

and all members will receive full 
notice thereof. The plans of our lo- 
cal members include not only an in- 
teresting schedule, but an exhibit of 
Garden books, and a visit to the Bronx 
Trial Garden which should be at its 
best this year. We regret that cir- 
cumstances do not permit of holding 
the meeting in Chicago as previously 
planned, but the opportunity to see 
the Trial Garden should prove a de- 
sirable substitute; and the ever in- 
creasing number of local exhibitions 
offer many members new opportunities 
for competition. I hope that all 
members will remember that we are 
voting on 1917 and 1918 introduc- 
tions this season for their final rating. 
Much of the griticism of the Sympo- 
sium has been based either on the 
tentative ratings of novelties, or on 
the jury system; and personally I am 
most curious to see how many mem- 
bers vote, and how much the tenta- 
tive ratings are modified. 


Ts Annual Meeting will be held 


As I write my garden is still deep 
in snow, but from more fortunate 
members I hear of many Irises in 
bloom. From Kentucky comes word 
of a thrifty clump of histroides, 
It is really a lavender reticulata, but 
much less common. In California 
there is much in bloom; unguicularis 
in its varieties is giving way to the 
intermediate bearded forms. I under- 
stand that in France they cut its 
foliage before blooming to good ad- 
vantage. Lady Lou is reported as un- 
usual ‘only in height at the early sea- 
son, and I am looking forward to fur- 
ther reports. Soledad (Mohr) is verg- 
ing on the threshold of introduction. 
With me it is an intermediate of a 
much clearer yellow than many of the 
others, and most distinctive in habit. 
At the New York Flower Show I was 
pleased to see good clumps of Pumila 
Hybrids in yellow and purple, and a 
number of members have written of 
the pleasure derived from forcing 
these indoors. But why write of the 
past, as we read, May will be with 
us and all of its glories. 


THE COST OF A NOVELTY 


C. is much too early for me to know 
the reaction to our discussion of 
prices, but a recent English letter 
touches on this subject from a new 
side, and the new winter catalogues 
shov’ interesting variations. 

“The vexing part of the business is 
that the raiser who has obtained the 
novelty, and who.is entitled to profit by 
the novelty, gets very little for it; 
whereas the dealer may get 500% or 
more. One need not be over particular 
in a commercial gamble nowadays, it 
is true, but it is not the way to encour- 





age a producer. I greatly resent it. I 
do not want to be misunderstood and I 
will say any price,—(any high price})— 
is absolutely legitimate when fixed by 
the originator. We have men who price 
their Narcissi up to thirty pounds a sin- 
gle bulb. The high water mark of per- 
fection, enormous price of parent plants, 
seven year growing before the seedlings 
can flower, all bring the price up enor- 
mously. There may only one per 
ten thousand seedlings that will ever 
surpass: the parents. Such difficulties 
justify any price that is obtainable, but 
a dealer, who never has done a stroke to 
improve any plant, when he buys a bulb 
for a penny and charges eight pence is 
certainly an unsympathetic person to 
any right-thinking man.” 

Mr. Bonnewitz in a recent edition 
of his garden notes brings out another 
phase of high prices: viz. the cost 
of importation. 

“On two occasions I have lost over 
90% of the varieties imported, and so 
when you see varieties quoted at a higher 
price in the United States than abroad, 
you should consider the importation haz- 
ard, A 30% duty on the Irises I pur- 
chased abroad was one of the surprises I 
experienced last season. On a shipment 
on which I expected the transportation 
charges to be less than $100.00, I found 
that the express agent asked me over 
$500.00 which included a duty of over 
$400.00 and as I made Iris importations 
from six different firms I found that the 
item of duty added very materially to 
my investment.” 


C= growers report similar ex- 
periences and in the case of vari- 
eties as expensive as Bruno or Swazi 
the actual diminution of existing 
stock will tend to maintain an ex- 
horbitant price. Often the grower 
must buy the novelty unseen; in re- 
cent years even sample plants of all 
novelties would come to hundreds of 
dollars; he must risk loss-in ship- 
ment and in growth; plants may not 
prove true to name; and finally, he 
has no means of knowing the amount 
and distribution of stock. This last 
means that an originator may intro- 
duce a variety at a high price and yet 
may reduce the price very rapidly in 
each successive year. Many novelties 
prove without value, and their cost 
must be paid by a higher price on the 
ones that will sell. To what extent 
an individual grower may balance 
these factors is one thing, but that 
any or all tend to justify high prices 
I think should be acknowledged. 

To these economic factors must be 
added the psychological factor that 
the buying public want and will pay 
for the new and rare. A grower buys 
one, or a few plants of a novelty. To 
maintain his prestige he must list 
novelties, but he does not profit so 
much as a commission man who buys 
and immediately sells again, or as a 
grower with a sufficient supply of 
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stock. The expense of growing, of 
advertising, and of keeping the small 
stock of a real novelty is way above 
that of handling a large stock. Se- 
quentially the grower actually pre- 
fers not to sell until he has accumu- 
lated a sufficient stock to sell in quan- 
tity. The customary reduction allowed 
on quantity sales has a good economic 
basis. 


HIGH COMPARATIVE PRICES 


AL this seems to me to justify an 

actual high price on many vari- 
eties, but there is a sort of compara- 
tive high price which I consider much 
less justifiable. It is exemplified by the 
listing of varieties like Atropurpurea, 
Lohengrin, Her Majesty, Loreley, 
and Rhein Nixe at $.50 each, and is 
more prevalent among the general 
nurserymen than among the Iris spe- 
cialists. All of these varieties are 
thrifty and from their intrinsic merit 
worth the price, but all of them have 
been obtainable at less than $10.00 a 
hundred, (some much less) and the 
price does not seem to be based on the 
available supply. If we list varieties as 
poor as Paquita. (Mme. Pacquette.) 
Gypsy Queen, and Honorabile there is 
some reason to charge more for better 
things, but theoretically we should 
discard these and substitute the better 
at the same price. That seems the 
logical way to set a higher standard 
for Irises; and by a careful compar- 
ison of catalogues the buyer can do 
much to bring about a better balance 
between supply and demand with a 
consequent reduction in the prices of 
standard varieties. I do not think 
I have ever seen a greater variation 
in the price of a variety than is to be 
found in the winter crop of new cata- 
logues. Mme. Chereau. for example, 
is priced at from $.05 to $.30 a root 
and though we should consider de- 
livery charges as part of the cost, 
differences of 20-100% are not un- 
common. 

It is. of course, much to the advan- 
tage of the buyer to take advantage 
of a low price, but it is to the great 
disadvantage of progress in Iris de- 
velopment, to judge conditions from 
what Mr. Connell calls an unnaturallv 
low price. I think that we have all 
suffered disappointments by ordering 
a bargain and being told the variety 
is “sold out.” I know of one case 
where a fairly small order was tele- 
graphed immediately upon receipt of 
the catalogue, but the grower could 
not supply. This is manifestly un- 
fair to every established grower. It 
breeds unjust suspicions among buy- 
ers and at first glance appears to be 
an unscrupulous method of advertis- 
ing. I think, however, that such un- 
fortunate results may be due merely 
to inexperience. In publishing a first 
catalogue there is no way of gauging 
the demand. Other catalogues sug- 
gest the average price current in the 
previous year,—we may judge that 
there will be a general reduction this 
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year and act accordingly. 
plan to buy at a bargain and discover, 
too late, that the grower is sold out, 
or we may overestimate natural in- 
cease, or suffer a severe winter loss. 
Judging from the demand, no grower 
seems to have foreseen the sudden 
popularity of Lent A. Williamson, or 
Lord of June, and if this can happen 
with experienced firms, how much 
more likely it is to happen with a 
new firm. I write at this length be- 
cause the Iris catalogues of 1922-23 
represent manv new firms. and list 
dozens of novelties at varying prices. 
Almost without exception these ad- 
venturers into the commercial field are 
members of the Society, owners of 
rood collections, and worthy of. con- 
fidence. And yet with every reason 
to believe in their faith, I personally 
cannot conceive that they have suffi- 
cient stock to satisfy the demand for 
many of the new varieties. I wish 
them every success and look with 
great favor upon such an increase in 
competition. 


THE NEW CATALOGUES 


R. FARR’S new catalogue “Better 
Plants” is the outstanding thing 
of the season and a monthly leaflet 
with the same title is also creditable. 
Mr. Farr was the first Iris specialist 
in this country; his classification into 
sections set a high standard for many 
years; and his introductions find a 
proper place in even the smallest gar- 
dens. He was the first to list Irises 
in hundreds of varieties, and he is 
now the first to discard poor varieties 
in a wholesale way. Others may re- 
frain from listing poorly rated things, 
but he has actually junked them and 
set an example which we hope other 
growers will follow. The Society is 
now in a position to recommend dis- 
cards and we plan this year to take 
official action on the matter. To the 
good list of standard varieties, well-de- 
scribed, is appended a long list of 
fascinating novelties priced, but not 
described. Mr. Farr’s plan of monthly 
leaflets, a yearly catalogue, and a more 
permanent manual of hardy plant 
specialties should keep the keen in- 
terest of the hundreds of garden 
friends that he has made through 
years of fair dealing. 

The Puyallup Gardens and Cedar 
Hiili Nursery. have both issued good 
catalogues, the first patterned after 
that of R. W. Wallace with introduc- 
tive articles by Mr. Dykes, Mr. Bliss, 
and Miss Sturtevant and some gar- 
den notes of interest, added by Mr. 
Pudor. The iist of species is unusually 
complete and the descriptions and 
make-up excellent. 


HE balance of the new issues are 
lists in variety. Treasure Oak, 
Longfield, and Forest Heights Gar- 
dens give our symposium ratings; 
Mrs. Emigholz brings out the perti- 


We may nent fact that different varieties nor- 


mally produce different sized rhizomes, 
and all combine in offering a truly 
bewildering number of the novelties. 
I noted with particular interest the 
offering of the new bronze “Manu- 
elite” (Kenning), and Mr. Hall’s, 
Duquesne. Priscilla, and Yellowstone; 
the first two of his rich velvety neg- 
lectas, and the third a variegata. As 
Mr. Hall is a friend of Mr Wiiliam- 
son’s and has shared in judging his 
many seedlings I am looking forward 
to seeing what he himself stands spon- 
sor for. He nas followed the example 
of Mr. Shull and offers only his own 
originations. A leaflet from the Ward 
Gardens was new to me, and I found 
Mr. Wassenbere’s list as extensive 
as that of Mr. Bonnewitz; Van Wert 
is becoming an Iris center as well as 
a Peony center. With all these special 
Iris efforts it is well to remember that 
many of the general nursery lists are 
not without merit. I might well men- 
tion Vaughan and Thurlow, while 
Huntington and Howard & Smith 
I have long admired for their excel- 
lent selections. In such a review I 
may perhaps mention Miss Stur- 
tevant’s new catalogue also. It is 
much as usual, but some of you may be 
glad to find a far smaller number of 
strange color terms and the space 
taken up with a brief tale of growth 
in appreciation. 


I wish that the necessities of get- 
ting copy in advance did not forbid 
my including a wider discussion of 
prices. 

NOTICE 

Members interested in certain local 
exhibitions should communicate di- 
rectly with the local Chairman, or 
Secretary, who is in direct charge. 

Nominations for officers are also 
given below and any additions should 
be forwarded very promptly as the 
ballot must be advertised in the June 
issue. Any five members may nomi- 
nate, and all members are supposed 
to vote by mail. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Annual Meeting, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., in conjunction with an Iris Ex- 


hibit held by the Iris Committee. of 
The New Rochelle Garden Club: June 
6 or 7. Special announcements to fol- 
low. Local Secretary Mrs. James 
Montague. 

Berkeley, Calif., Sydney Mitchell, 1010 
Oxford St. 

Beividere, IIl., 
Hall Bldg. 

Boston, Mass., A. P. Rich, Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. J. C. Arbuckle, 
Station 8. 

Freeport, Ill., Mrs. 
1011 Stephenson St. 

Harrisburg. Pa., 
1726 Regina St. 

Lexington. Ky., Mrs. W. L. Carter, 
430 W. 6th St. 

Lynchburg. Va., Miss J. P. Kinnier. 

Memphis, Tenn., Mrs. Bryce W. Fon- 
taine, 1839 Overton Park Ave. 

New Bedford, Mass., A. J. Fish, 598 
Pleasant St. 

Redlands, Calif., S. S. Berry. 

Rockford, Ill., Mrs. Judson Joslyn, 968 
No. Main St. 

Saginaw. Mich... Mrs. R. W. Roberts, 
1320 So. Washington Ave. 


Homer C. Yaw, City 


W. L. Karcher, 


Parker T. Barnes, 


Seattle. Wash., Dr. L. L. Ballou, 311 
Alaska Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minn., A. C. Arny, 2115 
Dudley St. 


Washington, D. C., Chas. E. F. Gers- 
dorff, 1825 No. Capitol St. 

Wilmington, Del., Miss Madeleine Dra- 
per, 1102 Market St. 


NOMINATIONS 


For President, John C. Wister. 
For Vice-President, William A. Peter- 


. Son 


For Treasurer, Frank H. Presby 
For Secretary, R. S. Sturtevant 

For Regional Vice-Presidents: — 
Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, Ohio 

T. A. Kenning, Minnesota ; 

gs B. Mitchell, California - 

Dr. A. Gleason, New York 

C. P. eScanall Tennessee 

W. E. Saunders, Canada 

For Directors (to serve three years): 


H. A. Norton, Quebec 
Mrs. Walter H. Brewster, Illinois 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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The Iris Breeder’s Problems 
BY D. M. ANDREWS (Colorado) 


HE QUESTION of the twelve 
best varieties has apparently 
been settled. A few Iris grow- 

ers are giving bits of experience in 
raising seedlings. I suspect that the 
number who are growing Iris seedlings 
is larger than is generally supposed. 
Iris breeders who have kept records 
of their work could doubtless throw 
some interesting side lights on this 
fascinating summer sport. 

That amateur breeders are at work 


is a hopeful sign and all encourage- 
ment should be given them. A free 
interchange cf ideas and experience 
would materially shorten the experi- 
mental period which all who enter the 
Iris breeding game must pass 
through. 

Results are what we strive for, but 
in genetics no result can be consid- 
ered final; and any stage of the game 
will be comparatively meaningless un- 
less connected with other stages by 
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accurate records. . The Iris breeding 
fraternity cannot too strongly urge 
the importance of keeping such rec- 
ords which finally, if not immediately, 
shall be available to all. 

Anyone driving over a _ strange 
road looks eagerly for guide posts. 
Without such aid detou*s and short 
cuts alike are confusing, while many 
bvways lead no one knows whither. 
That every one who takes up the 
breeding problem should be obliged 
to traverse every by-path of experi- 
mentation seems a needless waste of 
time and patience. On the other 
hand, unsuspected delichts are often 
concealed at the end of some obscure 
by-path. 

Many I am sure will agree after a 
few vears of experience with Iris 
breeding. that the problem is far more 
complicated and more difficult than 
was first supposed. It is not a simnvle 
Mendelian problem of pure races with 
one dominant and one recessive fac- 
tor. So many factors are involved 
that the mathematics soon get be- 
vond computation even if one knows 
what to compute. 


A survey of existing varieties 
shows an abundance of certain types 
while other types which appear to be 
within reasonable possibilitv have not 
been attained or at least the present 
examples leave much to be desired. It 
is evident, I think, that by working 
alone lines of least resistance we shall 
be duplicating merely what has been 
accomplished alreadv. The chance to 
excel by such methods becomes in- 
creasingly more remote. 


' Most breeding experiments begin 
bv raising seedlings from chance-fer- 
tilized capsules, which with the Iris 
is very sure to afford much pleasure. 
With the ordinary amateur collection 
some of the seedlings are likely to 
surpass any of the older sorts and 
thus is born an ambition to do greater 
things. 


A THIS POINT two things are 
needed. First. the laboratory, 
which should include a garden space, 
and a collection of first class Iris 
varieties, two or three clumps of each. 
A large, well equipped laboratory, 
other things being equal, gives greater 
working power. Second, the labora- 
tory manual, which in this case con- 
sists of a working knowledge of gene- 
tics or the science of inheritance. The 
theoretical side of genetics can be 
learned from books, of which both 
elementary and technical works are 
available. There is, however, an ex- 
perimental knowledge or technique 
which differs in certain features with 
each line of breeding. In gaining this 
nothing will quite take the place of 
experience. 

To the older student of genetics it 
is unnecessary to state the simple laws 
of inheritance, which briefly are as 
follows: 

First, by crossing (hybridizing) 
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two individuals, each having one or 


more characters which is desired to .. 


combine, the progeny thus obtained 
inherits such characters from both 
parents. 

Second, as certain characters are 
said to be dominant over others which 
are termed recessive, the offspring is 
likely to resemble one parent or the 
other rather than both alike. 

Third. in the second generation. ef- 
fected by again crossing together 
brother and sister individuals of the 
first veneration, a redistribution of 
all inherited characters takes place, 
and according to mathematical ratios 
each will avpear in combination with 
all the others. provided individuals 
enough are produced to insure a com- 
plete series. If a half dozen char- 
acters are involved the sum of the 
possible combinations in the series is 
surprisinglv large. This accounts for 
the maiority of Iris hybrids falling 
into a few well known types which 
are intermediate in the series to 
which they belong, or are plainlv in- 
fluenced by the dominant end of the 
series. Superficially many Iris seed- 
lings appear to be identical, but their 
genetic composition may be essentially 
different. 

By technique I do not refer to the 
simple operation of pollenization, 
which I doubt not is well understood; 
but rather to the manceuvers, actu- 
ated by discretion and common sense, 
whereby we engage the working ma- 
terials which furnish our laboratory. 


Y TRIAL it will be found that 

some Iris varieties are good seed 
parents, producing capsules freely, 
while others are good pollenizers. Re- 
sults will soon prove, however, that 
prolific fertility is likely to lead in 
an unprofitable direction; that is, to- 
ward miere average results repre- 
sented by the intermediate units of 
the genetic series. 

When working with pure strains 
of plants the results of crossing can 
often be predicted with considerable 
certainty. Most of our Iris varieties 
are already complex hybrids, so that 
it is only by trial and record that we 
learn what factors are dominant or 
prepotent in each. Some very in- 
ferior appearing varieties are strongly 
prepotent and may have value on that 
account. Another of great charm 
may be genetically composed of re- 
cessive factors and so will have no 
apparent infiuence upon its first. gen- 
eration progeny, and must be carried 
through another generation to prove 
its value as a breeder. 

As an example of prepotency, which 
may apply to any other character as 
well. as color, I will record the follow- 
ing experience. About a dozen seed- 
lings were raised from my Number 
7, one of my first, which is a pale 
lavender-blue self, not very large nor 
very tall. These were chance-fertil- 
ized. In this small lot of seedlings 
were three pure white without vein- 
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ing, and one white that was slightly 
veined. All were taller than the par- 
ent, twenty-eight to thirty-two inches, 
and very similar in habit. Number 
7 has a prepotency for white which 
is unusual, although it is of no value 
otherwise. 


As if Iris breeding was not suffi- 
ciently complicated by the mathemati- 
cal result of adding a handful of ci- 
phers to the sum of one plus one, we 
find negative influences thrown in for 
good measure which delay or defy the 
simple working out of the laws of gene- 
tics. One of these is linkage, which 
has to do with an association of two 
characters by which they are com- 
monly inherited together. Thus in 
the Iris small size is commonly trans- 
mitted whenever there is a predomi- 
nance of yellow in the flower. Linkage 
of flower color and pattern with size, 
height, etc., is so universal in the Iris 
as to present a very real difficulty 
to the breeder. _While it seems possi- 
ble that such linkage may be broken, 
the available information is rather 
meager and in the variegata group 
seems to indicate rather a ratio of 
size and height to intensity of color. 


THER INFLUENCES which act 
against the control of breeding 
are dominance, inhibition, latency and 
sterility. Where dominance is evident 
the recessive or latent character can 
only become patent when iunherited 
from both parents at the same time. 
If whiteness is recessive as commonly 
supposed, in order to secure a white 
seedling two individuals must be 
crossed, each of which has inherited 
the factor for white; but both of these 
may have colored flowers. The num- 
ber 7 seedling carries white so 
strongly as to suggest the possibility 
of its being in this instance a dom- 
inant factor, but the proof of this 
must depend upon further experiment. 
Inhibition is related to dominance 
and pertains usually to color and may 
have an important part in Iris gene- 
tics. Where a color is dependent upon 
two factors the absence of one may 
produce a different color or possibly 
white; or in the variegata group yel- 
low. An albino of the cyanic series 
is pure white; yellow being a partial 
albino of the variegata series, a com- 
plete albino again being white. 

In the genus Pentstemon, where al- 
binism is frequent, the purple color 
of the flowers is duplex, composed of 
blue and pink. Partial albinism is 
indicated by pink flowers, the blue 
being absent. Blue rarely occurs alone. 
‘ne absence of both colors leaves the 
flowers pure white, and this white 
form breeds true if crossed with an- 
other albino. The use of albino types 
in Iris breeding seems to have possi- 
bilities. 

All Iris flowers have practically the 
same type of veining, but where no 
color is present the veins are invisible. 
A cross between Albicans and Mrs. 
Neubronner resulted in a pure yellow 
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without any veins whatever. Another 
seedling of the same cross gave pure 
white with -yellow veins which are 
only visible upon close inspection. AIl- 
bicans seems to carry an inhibiting 
factor for veining. 

Latency is a temporary inhibition 
of certain characters which delays 
their appearance. Thus sex characters 
in animals are latent until a certain 
physical development has_ been 
reached. Latency is very common 
among seedling Peonies, unexpected 
floral modifications appearing several 
years after the first blooms. I have 
never observed latency in Irises to 
nearly the point reached in Peonies. 
Recessive characters are latent 
through all heterozygous generations; 
this is not, however, the ordinary 
sense in which the term latency is 
used. 

Sterility causes much disappoint- 
ment in all lines of plant breeding. 
Some Iris varieties produce little or 
no pollen, but may make excellent seed 
parents. Deficient or non-virile pollen 
is the most frequent cause of sterility 
among Irises. Sometimes a whole 
set of seedlings will show such defi- 
ciency, but by producing a sufficient 
number a pollen-bearing plant can us- 
ually be found. The quality of pollen 
can usually be judged from its appear- 
ance. 

Pollen may show strong vitality in 
certain crosses, but when applied to a 
distantly related race or to one of 
different genetic composition it. may 
prove nearly or quite sterile. Some- 
times the stimulus of the foreign pol- 
len may be enough to form a normal- 
appearing capsule. This capsule may 
be empty or may contain seeds, many 
or all of which are imperfect. From 
such crosses I have planted seeds 
which appeared to be perfect, obtain- 
ing no germination whatever. The 
following explanation is suggested: 
where the pollen does not meet with 
congenial conditions, fertilization is 
incomplete; in some cases the ova 
alone is fertilized, and in other cases 
only the endosperm. 

A very unexpected result came from 
a single seedling obtained from a 
cross of Albicans fertilized by Cate- 
rina. This seedling is a pigmy, only 
six or eight inches tall; the leaves, 
which are nearly evergreen like Albi- 
cans, are only three or four inches in 
height. The miniature blooms are of 
perfect form and like Albicans are 
pure white. The pollen of Caterina 
carried no visible effect whatever, and 
the small stature is exactly contrary 
to what might have been expected. 
Whether this is a case of partheno- 
genisis or not, the result of incomplete 
fertilization, I am unable to say. The 
plant shows perfect health and vigor, 
promises fairly prolific reproduction, 
and its appearance is as pleasing as 
it is novel. 


fe is believed by some that sterility 
is induced by a long period of vege- 
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tative propagation. I am inclined to 
share this belief, because my seedlings 
produce seed and pollen much more 
abundantly than most of the old vari- 
eties. If this is generally true, quite 
an advantage would be secured by 
obtaining seedlings from such, which 
would yield more certain results and 
yet carry the same breeding values. 

Abundant sunlight without too 
much heat is favorable to fertilization 
and seed development. Lack of mois- 
ture is often responsible for defective 
pollen. 


Reciprocal crosses among Irises are 
not usually alike in the first genera- 
tion. There must be. apparent excep- 
tions to this, because the opposite 
opinion is held by some. My experi- 
ence seems to show that the char- 
acters dependent upon nutrition, such 
as stature, strength of stem, foliage, 
etc., are more likely to resemble the 
female than the male parent. Where 
the parents are alike in this respect 
there would, of course, be little differ- 
ence in the seedlings, but my prefer- 
ence is to use a strong vigorous plant 
for the seed parent. A possible ex- 
planation of this, confirming my opin- 
ion, is found in endosperm inherit- 
ance upon which geneticists are not 
yet agreed. 


Again, do not fail to keep records. 
What you discover in plant breeding 
may be the “missing link” needed by 
some one else. 


I know also I shall voice the senti- 
ment of sensible breeders when I urge 
against too great haste in naming and 
introducing something. I know it is 
a temptation. There are too many now 
of the more common types, and the 
Iris game will become demoralized un- 
less restraint is exercised. Besides, a 
little longer trial of a worthy variety 
will give the introducer more confi- 
dence and a larger stock, so that “life 
size” divisions can be sold at a reason- 
able price. 


Packing Iris Roots for Shipment 


Answering inquiry on page 348, De- 
cember issue: 

If the Irises are freshly dug, and 
have fresh feeding roots, I think 
there should be moist packing to keep 
the plants and feeding roots fresh. 
Also, if the plants are fresh and the 
rhizomes soft and tender, I think 
there should be sufficient soft packing 
to make sure there will be no bruising. 

If the plants are dug at or near the 
time of shedding the feeding roots, 
they can be dried and allowed to cure. 
In this condition they will keep for 
months in proper storage, and will be 
better packed and shipped dry. They 
can even be packed solidly into gunny 
sacks and so shipped without harm. 

A plant dug even at the height of 
root growth can also be cured and will 
keep, but the interference with nutri- 
tion at the time the plant has made 
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preparations for it, and is. needing it, 
cannot be otherwise than a detriment 
to the plant; and a heavy reduction of 
its strength and vitality. A plant 
dug in that condition should be kept 
fresh and planted fresh as soon as pos- 
sible, so that growth and nutrition 
can proceed with the least possible in- 
terruption. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





IRIS —LONGIPETALA 
Species native to California 


(Photograph by Antone J. Soares) 


aa photograph was identified by 
R. S. Sturtevant, retary, American 

Iris Society, as probably Iris Tenax, a 
species native to Washington and Ore- 
fies growing about one foot in height. 
e states that it is easily grown from 
seed and has muca variety and color 

and does best in light soil. 


“Gold” 
By Bristow ADAMS 


Last Summer, when they run the new State road 
Right through the corner of the old Yates yard, 
I seen old simple Ab a-scrabblin’ hard 

Where Betty Yates’s posies once had growed 

Afore she died. . . . Scrapers took load on load 
Of dirt from off the Yates’s doorway ridge 
To fill that holler down there by the bridge. 


I asked old Ab what he was doin’ there. 
“Digging for gold,” says he, “from Babylon; 
“Gold that Will Shakespeare writ a poem on; 

“Gold that was woven into Laura’s hair; 

“Gold with no dross, nor curse, nor any care.” 
His pockets bulged with clods, and he slunk back 
Along the new-cut road to his old shack. 


Last Fall I seen him diggin’ by his door. 
“More gold?” I asks. He ups and answers, 
“Nore! 

“This here is buried treasure, planted hope; 
“Talents,” he says, “that, buried, pay me more 
“Than in a bank.” ... It was six months afore 

I passed Ab’s way again. And then, by Jing! 

I seen Ab’s gold in Daffodils o’ Spring! 


A subscriber in sending renewal for 
three years, states that he is doing 
so to avoid waiting for an issue. A 
three year subscription not only makes 
you safe for a complete file three years 
in advance, but incidentally saves you 
a great big American dollar. Then 
too, it is efficiency for a subscriber 
to save cost of money orders, and the 
bother of several remittances instead 
of one. Small savings and many of 
them aggregate large savings, and 
mark the thrifty and successful per- 
son. 
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Management of the Tuberose 


BY BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, 
(Missouri) 


’ NHE name, “Tuberose,” has no ref- 
erence to a tube nor to the Rose, 
but comes from the possession 

by the bulb of a tuberous (tuberose) 

base, such as is not found on the 

Onion, Garlic, Hyacinth, Narcissus, 

Tulip, etc. : 

The Tuberose should be planted 
when danger of frost is over, and the 
ground is warm, at the same time as 
Cannas and such plants. Any good 
garden soil should grow them satis- 
factorily.. As with all other bulbs, I 
advise against the mixing of manure 
or any other trash into the soil. Bulbs 
require clean dirt, of close texture, 
but not pasty or gummy. 

Any old wiry roots should be 
trimmed off clean, so as to give the 
base of the bulb close contact with the 
soil. If the tuberous base is long and 
deep, the lower part can to advantage 
be sliced off: if dried up, it should be. 

Planting should be in full sun and 
fairly shallow, the tip of the bulb be- 
ing covered to the depth of about an 
inch. As much as six inches of space 
should be given each bulb in the row: 
eight would be better. The rows can 
be at the same distance, or farther 
apart, as necessity or convenience may 
dictate. - 

The Tuberose is said to be a gross 
feeder. That being the case, occa- 
sional top dressings of manure or fer- 
tilizer would be of advantage. Weeds 
should be kept down, of course, and 
cultivation be kept up during the 
growing season, which lasts until 
frost. 

On the near approach of frost, any 
plants in bud can be taken up and 
potted, or massed in buckets or boxes, 
and taken indoors to complete their 
blooming. They should be given 
abundant water, all the sun possible, 
and outdoor air when the weather is 
warm enough. As soon as any bulb 
develops its bloom, it should have the 
stems and leaves cut off, the dirt 
shaken out of the roots, and be put 
away in a dry warm place to cure for 
winter storage. 

As soon as frost has cut down the 
tops of the plants outdoors, the bulbs 
should be dug, the tops cut off, and the 
dirt shaken out of the roots. This 
should be done when the temperature 
is above freezing, as every part of the 
Tuberose is exceedingly sensitive to 
frost. If the day is warm and sunny, 
the bulbs can be let lie through the day 
to become surface-dry. They should 
then be taken indoors and be spread 
out in a warm dry place to cure. 
When thoroughly cured they can be 
laid in boxes, baskets, or paper bags, 
without any packing material, and 
kept in a warm dry place until Spring. 
On a shelf in a warm dry basement 


is a good place, or in an ordinary 
living room. 

My experience has been with the 
Double Dwarf Pearl and with the 
Mexican Single. The Pearl sends its 
flower stalk up through the center of 
the bulb, and that bulb does not bloom 
again. If increase is not desired from 
it, it can be thrown away when 
through blooming. The Mezican Sin- 
gle sends up a succession of stalks 
through the bulb, but not at the cen- 
ter, giving continuous bloom until 
frost, and will continue blooming the 
following season. With either vari- 
ety, any blossom bud that has started 
in the Fall, even if it has not yet ap- 
peared at the tip of the bulb, will die 
when the bulb is cured, and the bulb 
will show in the Spring as a hollow 
bulb. Such a bulb, in the case of the 
Double Pearl, will not blossom. The 
Mezican bulb, as soon as growth is 
under way, will resume its program 
of continuous blooming. Of the other 
singles, some I think are like the 
Double Pearl, some like the Mezican, 
in habit of bloom. 

When planting time comes again, 
those bulbs of the Double Pearl which 
are hollow at the center can be thrown 
away, unless wanted for propagating. 
Those with tight, green-pointed cen- 
ters, and the Mezicar bulbs, should 
have the surplus small bulbs, those 
that have a root-base developed, 
broken off, and the wiry roots 
trimmed off as the year before. Any 
double or triple bulbs should be split 
apart with a knife. 

The Tuberose is propagated by 
growing-to-size the small bulbs, which 
develop on the sides of the bulbs and 
of their tuberous bases. Also all old 
bulbs and scraps can be planted to 
develop more of the littie bulbs. These 
little bulbs should not be torn from the 
parent bulb until they have root-bear- 
ing tissue of their own developed at 
their bases. 

Dividing of bulbs and breaking off 
of young bulbs should be done only at 
planting time, or very shortly before. 
Decay of Tuberose bulbs will occur 
only as a result of damaged tissue, 
packing too compactly for storage, or 
cold and damp conditions. The plants 
have no diseases, so far as I have ever 
seen, and practically no insect ene- 
mies. In this region of hot dry Sum- 
mers the Double Pearl rarely gives 
good results for me in open field grow- 
ing, except an occasional bulb that 
comes to bloom in the Fall. Possibly 
if watered it would be all right. The 
Mezican and other singles, however, 
have never failed to give good bloom. 
Anyone who has had poor success with 
the double variety should try a plant- 
ing of single varieties. 

My present experience is that south- 
ern-grown bulbs do not come to blos- 
som until a month later than north- 
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ern grown. That being the case, if 
the bulbs you bought were very late 
in coming to bloom, save your own 


~ stock over Winter for your next sea- 


son’s planting. 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. (Illinois) 

In reply to an inquiry in THE 
FLOWER GROWER as to why Tuberoses 
do not bloom, even though making a 
good growth, my belief is that it comes 
from a growing season too short for 
the natural habit of the plant. The 
double variety Pearl never paid its 
way for me, and I have discarded it 
for the single Mexican, which is ear- 
lier, and gives a good proportion of 
blooming plants. It has a much more 
graceful flower than the double, stays 
pure white, does not get rusty red 
as does the double Pearl, and has the 
same characteristic fragrance. If one 
simply must have the double varieties, 
start them indoors in pots, and trans- 
plant in May. Give rich soil, plenty of 
water, and keep the soil stirred for 
either kind. 


BY GEO. H. FROELICH 
(Illinois) 

I suggest the following cultural di- 
rections for Tuberoses, as asked for 
by “J. E. C.,” in the Jan. issue: 

Presuming that “J. E. C.,” lives in 
the northern states, the cause of only 
ten per cent bloom in Tuberoses is 
undoubtedly due to a growing period 
being too short. 

The following suggestions are of- 
fered: Before planting remove the 
hard dried substance at the base of the 
bulbs with a knife, being careful not 
to cut into the live tissues. The 
growth of new roots will-not then be 
retarded. , 

Through experience I have found 
that during average years in Illinois, 
bulbs planted in the open ground at 
the beginning of the garden sea- 
son, and at intervals up to June, gain 
practically no advantage over those 
planted about the middle of June. A 
soil temperature of about seventy-five 
degrees must be reached before ac- 
tive root growth starts. To secure the 
most bloom it is advisable, therefore, 
to start the bulbs in the house, where 
a temperature of about seventy-five 
degrees can be maintained. Piant 
them from May Ist to the 15th (six 
to four weeks before planting out in 
the open) in boxes of loose soil or 
fine moss mixed with soil, and water 
carefully with warm water. 

The requirements when planted out- 
side are: A warm location; a loose 
soil well enriched with rotted manure; 
constant moisture; and judicious cul- 
tivation. It is advisable to add bone- 
meal or acid phosphate to the soil, 
placing it below the bulbs. This will 
hasten maturity. I beiieve that about 
one inch of soil above the bulbs will 
give the best results. 

Regarding the sets or small ones: | 
They are not likely to bloom until 
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the second year, and possikly not un- 
til the third. 


BY THOMAS BELL 
(Pennsylvania) 

In your FLOWER GROWER, of Jan- 
uary 1922, a correspondent states, that 
only ten in one hundred Tuberoses 
bloomed for him. Did the buds 
blight? Or did they fail to throw up 
a flower stalk? They sometimes blight 
in. the South when planted in light 
ground or too shallow. 

If the bulbs are one inch or more 
in diameter and fail to throw up a 
stalk it is rotten core caused by the 
temperature being too low either in 
drying, storing or planting too early 


in damp ground. They will not stand . 


a temperature long continued less than 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit without de- 
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stroying the core or latent flower bud, 
but it takes freezing to kill the bulb 
entirely. They differ from the Lily 
in that they are a tropical or semi- 
tropical evergreen and as such must 
be treated accordingly to obtain re- 
sults. 

I have been growing Tuberoses for 
nearly thirty years and experience 
shows that if the Pearl Tuberose bulbs 
are a good free blooming strain, well 
ripened and cured one inch or more 
in diameter, kept through the Winter 
at a temperature of fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit, planted five or six inches 
deep in the full sunlight, carefully 
cultivated, they will bloom one hun- 
dred per cent if the season is long 
enough. 

The expression free blooming strain 
may be new to some growers. I found 
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Some years ago that by selecting the 
sets from bulbs that bloomed at one 
year old 4nd discarding the sets from 
those that failed to bloom until the 
second year we were speeding up the 
strain until they became one hundred 
per cent bloomers. Raised promiscu- 
ously they may go back to seventy- 
five per cent bloomers or less, and 
unless the grower is working for 
flowers, as well as bulbs, he may not 
be aware that his stock is deterio- 
rating. 

This idea is as old as horticulture 
and we are all familiar with the con- 
tinual changes in the Dahlia Le Grand 
Manitou. We have a strain that will 
grow flowers sixty per cent solid pur- 
ple, another strain that will rarely 
give a purple flower, both strains hav- 
ing a common origin. 





How to Grow and Propagate the Beautiful Phlox 


BY T. SHEWARD 
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MONG hardy plants, very few 

are so satisfactory as the beau- 

tiful Phloxes. They grow in 

almost any soil or position and 
remain in bloom through a long sea- 
son. The best known of the family 
is Phlox Decussata which is in al- 
most every garden and grows to about 
four feet high. 


Many of the Phloxes are dwarf rock 


plants and in early Spring they car- 
pet the ground with sheets of pink, 
lilac or rose colored flowers. These 
Alpine Phloxes are propagated by 
division; and small pieces taken off 
after flowering, as shown at Fig. 7, 
can be rocted quite easily. 


The tall growing garden sorts are 
propagated by division as at Fig. 1; 
by cuttings as at Fig. 2; and by seed 


as at Fig. 3. Cuttings can be rooted 
in pots early in Spring and planted 
from the pots to where they are to 
flower later on without disturbing the 
roots. This method is shown at Fig. 
6, and will result in nice clumps the 
first year. 

Old clumps can be divided in Fall 
as: shown at Fig. 1, and replanted. 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


BY BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND 


May brings many pretty flowers 
Nurtured all by April showers. 
ITH our unbounded. faith in 
W the potency of the warm sun 
and rains of April, and the 
magic, age-old response of Mother 
Earth, we expect the month of May 
to be joyously ushered in with hosts 
of floral beauties of field and garden. 
Nor are we disappointed for true to 
the unchanging law of nature “the 
earth bringeth forth fruit, first the 
blade, then the ear.” When this 
impulse to grow is much in evidence, 
and the face of Nature is wreathed in 
smiles of verdure and bloom, the whole 
earth bears witness of 
“How tender is the touch of May 
While gentle winds are blowing, 
And in a sweet, yet silent way, 
All sylvan things are growing.” 
(W. H. Hayne) 
This is the time when the subtle 
lure of the great outdoors becomes 
irresistible, and happy is the individ- 
ual who can satisfy the natural long- 
ing for the woods, the fields, and for 
personal contact with the soil. Gar- 
dening which is so satisfactory an out- 
let for this yearning, can now be ac- 
tively carried on; but one must curb 
impatience, starting with moderation 
and gradually increasing the amount 
and the duration of the outdoor labor. 
It is a mistake to attempt too much, 
and find when enthusiasm wanes, that 
instead of being a pleasure, or a de- 
lightful change from indoor duties, to 
care intelligently and thoroughly for 
the garden, has become a difficult and 
unsatisfactory task. 


F these matters have not been at- 

tended to earlier, it is not yet too 
late to divide perennials or to plant 
grass seed where the sod in the lawn 
is poor. Maytime in most of the north- 
ern states is the month for outdoor 
seed sowing, and for setting out of 
seedling plants. Have the beds care- 
fully prepared by deep spading. The 
soil should be pulverized and fertiliz- 
ing materials well worked in. Soil that 
is wet or damp should not be worked 
in that condition; for when it dries 
out it will be hard, baked and unfit to 
foster growth; thus offsetting any ad- 
vantage that may have been expected 
from early gardening. 


SEED SOWING 


We have so many desirable annuals 
that will reach the blooming stage in 
a comparatively short time, that seed 
may be sown in the open any time 
during the entire month of May, with 
the expectation of having plants ready 
to bloom late in the Summer, or dur- 
ing the Fall. Petunias, Sweet Alys- 


(Southern New York) 


sum, Mignonette, Phlox Drummondi, 
Nasturtiums, Kaisams and numerous 
other catalogued varieties will be sure 
to give a glowing account of them- 
selves before frost. The choice is 
wide, so no matter how small the plot 
of ground available, there is some sort 
that will beautify the spot, giving 
pleasure and a merited return for the 
taith of the sower. 
There is no unbelief 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod— 
He trusts in God. 
(Bulwer-Lytton) 
BULBS 

After they have bloomed, Tulip and 
other spring-blooming bulbs should be 
allowed to ripen in the ground. When 
the foliage has turned yellow the bulbs 
may be dug, dried off and stored if 
desired, or they may be left undis- 
turbed for several successive seasons. 
Shallow rooted annuals may be suc- 
cessfully used to beautify the bed 
without doing harm to the resting 
bulbs. If for any reason it seems 
necessary (as it does in public parks 
or show places), to remove the bulbs 
immediately after their blooming sea- 
son is over, they will not be ruined 
if carefully taken up and “heeled in” 
elsewhere to mature. 


SWEET PEAS 

These, if planted early as they 
should have been are showing growth 
and should be hoed and provided with 
some support, such as brush, trellis 
or wire netting. Cultivate and water 
them frequently to hurry them along 
for early bloom. Allowing no seed 
to form, prolongs the period of bloom. 


SHRUBS AND SEEDLINGS 


RANSPLANTED' Shrubs_ and 

newly planted trees will require 
occasional watering or loosening of 
the soil, and young seedlings that have 
been set out will need some special at- 
tention to tide them over this trying 
time. Water them toward evening 
when needed, and shade them on sunny 
days. Some that are growing “lanky” 
may be improved by pinching back to 
produce sturdy, branching plants with 
a maximum of blooming surface. 


The tall Lilac which sends forth its 
fragrant clusters of flowers in May, 
a great favorite in the gardens of yes- 
terday, deserves to be more widely cul- 
tivated. A small bush set out will 
soon become a handsome satisfactory 
shrub, that requires little attention 
and will continue to supply fragrance 
and beauty for a life-time. Lilac 
blooms like apple blossoms are among 
the wonders of May. 
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ROSES 
.. At this time Roses require watchful 
care. Forestall Rose pests by dusting 
the new leaves as soon as they come 
out with some good insecticide such 
as fresh Dalmation powder, hellebore, 
or slug shot. Put the powder on when 
the foliage is slightly damp from dew 
cr rain. Syringing with tobacco tea 
is also recommended. If desired, cut- 
tings from well-ripened wood may be 
made. 
HOUSE PLANTS 


It is still practical to take cuttings 
from Verbenas, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
and similar window plants. By the 
last week in May, the house plants 
(which are now being subjected to a 
hardening-off process, whenever the 
weather permits) will be in condition 
to be placed outdoors. The Calla 
should be dried off gradually and 
in the pot, turned on its side, placed 
in some shaded spot until Fall 


SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS AND 
BEDDING PLANTS 

As soon as danger of frost is fully 
past, plant out doors; Gladioli, Tube- 
roses, Zephyranthus, Montbretias, 
Tuberois-rooted Begonias, and sim- 
ilar sun\mer-blooming bulbs. Set out 
Carnations, Geraniums and bedding 
stock, selecting a warm, cloudy day for 
the operation; and as by the end of 
May it is usually safe to plant out 
Coleus, Heliotrope, etc., all show beds 
and borders may be completed for 
Decoration Day. 





LILY POOL AND CONCRETE GARDEN 
FURNITURE 
I have been much interested in descriptions 
readers 


given by fellow of ny FLOWER 
Grower, of “garden corners” “shady 
nooks” in their yg and without which 
a garden, to my mind, lacks personality and 
ap 

As I have derived much pleasure from the 
planning and making of concrete garden fur- 
niture and a Lily pool, shown in the photo- 
graph, I am venturing to send this picture 
to THe Fiower Grower with the hope that 
some of its readers will find this suggestion 
useful when outdoor work is not possible. 

The furniture can be made in the cellar or 
garage, but the pool is, of course, better made 
in milder weather. There is no sex qualifica- 
tions in this line of handicraft. 


Constance D. Tre 

















_ The Bobolink 


BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


OBERT of Lincoln is not a 
R stranger in any of the more 

settled districts of this east- 
ern country. His motley dress, his 
rollicking ways, and his fantastic 
song, render him peculiarly conspic- 
uous; so that wherever he appears 
he becomes well known and well loved. 
He is the jester of the field, a wildly 
hilarious jester, and quite as much 
given to antics and to merriment as 
are his fellows of the stage. 

During the nuptial season the bird 
rarely appears to be quite sober but 
full to the very brim with irrepress- 
ible joy. Full to the brim? The 
bird’s joy does not stop at the brim 
but flows over, filling the air and mak- 
ing the very sunshine more cheerful. 
How infectious it is too, this wild 
thing’s gay humor. How it sets one’s 
heart in tune with the bird’s unbridled 
glee to watch his antics and listen 
to his song, that quaint tinkling carol, 
that roundelay of rippling laughter, 
that chanted mirth, the merriest 
music of.the field. 

But if Robert does dress in motley 
array and acts sometimes like a fool 
he is not always quite so much of a 
fool as he looks; not always so flippant 
and silly as his frolic and his garb 
suggest. His treatment of his mate 
and their young, preclude censure and 
deserve praise, for it is of the best, 
and proves Robert to be possessed of 
a fine character; as bird character 
goes. 


ADMIT that his courtship is a very 

funny performance, as funny in its 
way as many of the grotesque extrav- 
agances of the comic stage. But you 
cannot watch the bird closely without 
discovering that Robert knows what 
he is about; that there is much 
method in his buffoonery; and that 
while merry because he cannot help 
being merry, much of his hilarity is 
produced for the diversion of that 
little bird in quiet brown, with de- 
mure, unobtrusive manners, that Rob- 
ert of Lincoln is doing his level best to 
win for a mate. 

Perhaps the use I have made of the 
word courtship may not be approved 
by all my readers. It is a fact, none 
the less, that as a rule the feathered 
belles are wooed and won very much 
as maidens are, and of the two the 
coquettes of the field, if less artful, 
are even more tantalizing than are 
their sisters of the ballroom. 

The female Bobolink is extremely 
coy, and meets the advances of her 
wooer with such cold indifference and 
appearance of irritation as to suggest 
positive scorn. But Robert of Lin- 


coln is as courageous and persistent 
as the most exacting coquette could 
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can fight upon occasion as well as sing. 
The victim of his persistent wooing 
tries in vain to get rid of the fellow, 
but he will be neither snubbed off nor 
driven off, and declines obstinately to 
accept a refusal. Just how he man- 
ages, at last, to win her consent none 
but the Bobolinks know—but win her 
he surely does. 


T= preliminaries arranged, the 
pair go off together in search of a 





THE BOBOLINK 
(From a Drawing by Ernest Thompson-Seton) 
Mr. Chamberlain, who contributes the article on the Bobolink, 
in forwarding this illustration, states that Thompson-Seton is an 
old friend of his and that both being Canadians they under- 
took to collaborate in the preparation of their first book, but 
that their work was ultimately brought out as two separate 


books, 


Thompson-Seton’s as “Thi 


e Birds of Manitoba” and 


Mr. Chamberlain’s as “A Catalogue of Canadian Birds.” 


desire, and he patiently submits to the 
snubbing and continues to press his 
suit with a brave determination that 
is worthy of a more appreciative rec- 
ognition. Indeed he affects such play- 
ful disregard for her scorn that a 
witness of this odd wooing is apt to 
charge Robert with a lack of spirit, 
a charge to which the bird’s usual 
flippancy lends credence. 

But Robert is very much in earnest, 
and he knows all about these coy dam- 
sels, and having made up his mind 
to win for a mate that particular 
brown belle, win her he will. She 
turns her back upon him—he hops 
to the front; she pecks at him—he 
dodges the blow with a fantastic ges- 
ture; she continues on her way with- 
out noticing his effort to interest her 
—he at once hovers over her head 
and sings his merriest lay. Some- 
times another wooer seeks to attract 
her, but woe to such intruder if he 
lacks valor or strength, for Robert 


nesting site, and they seem very 
happy as they fly about amid the 
Buttercups and Daisies. The place 
they usually select for their nest is 
in the midst of a moist meadow, some- 
times on a marsh, and often near a 
running stream. A tuft of long grass 
hides the cosy home from prying eyes. 
The nest itself is a simple affair, made 
entirely of dried grass rather loosely 
put together. In this the hen lays 
four or five eggs—sometimes six are 
found—of very irregular color, mark- 
ings, and shape. The ground color 
is white, with a green or buff tint, and 
the markings are lilac and brown. 
Some of the eggs are so profusely 
covered with surface spots that the 
ground color is quite hidden. 
Housekeeping started, the female 
takes the burden of sitting upon the 
eggs—that protracted confinement 
which must be an excessively trying 
ordeal for such a restless creature as 
a bird, and especially one with the 
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nervous organization of the singing 
birds. But the Bobolink’s hilarious 
lord proves himself to be the best of 
helpmates. He is most attentive to 
the piain brown belle he wooed and 
won, whose maternal instincts lead 
her to cover her precious beauties 
with such rare devotion. He never 
neglects her. He keeps watchful 
guard upon the home, and no enemy 
approaches it unchallenged; he brings 
her food; all day long he sings his 
merriest song, and when she goes for 
an airing he takes her place on the 
nest. ; 

One cold wet day I saw a Bobolink 
protecting his sitting mate from the 
rain. The grass around the nest had 
been beaten down, exposing the hen 
to a fierce storm, and on the side of 
the nest, placid and unperturbed, tak- 
ing the stress of the storm in most 
chivalrous fashion stood rollicking 
Robert of Lincoln, his wing spread 
over the devoted mother. Both birds 
might have found comfortable shelter 
in a spruce grove not twenty yards 
away. It was a pretty picture and 
an interesting lesson in self-sacrifice. 


After the young are hatched Rob- 
ert’s manners become changed. Grad- 
ually he lays aside his antics, and his 
hilarity, and busies himself with pro- 
curing food for the young; and later, 
in teaching them to fly. Possibly the 
weighty care of a family may be the 
cause of this gay fellow becoming so 
quiet in his manner, but it is more 
than likely that the exhausting moult 
which comes at that season is, in part 
at least, responsible for the change. 
By the time the young are well on the 
wing Robert of Lincoln has dropped 
the jester’s capers and the jester’s 
motley, and appears in a suit of buff- 
ish brown, more or less streaked with 
black, both old and young at this sea- 
son wearing similar costumes. 


About the middle of August the 
Bobolinks gather in large flocks, and 
early in September they move south- 
ward to the southern rice fields, where 
they are given the name of Rice Birds. 
At that season they become very fat, 
and large numbers are killed for the 
market. As mid-winter approaches 
the flocks move farther southward. 


In the Spring the male Bobolinks, 
having resumed their nuptial plumage 
of rich black, marked with buff and 
ashey white, journey northward to- 
gether, several days in advance of the 
flocks of females, and the sexes do 
not mingle until they have settled in 
their summer homes. I have seen sep- 
arated flocks of males in New Bruns- 
wick as late as May 24. 





It is generally understood that new 
bird houses erected in the Spring of 
the year will not attract birds the 
first season. It is better practice to 
put up bird houses in the Fall, allow- 
ing them to weather during the Win- 
ter, . Will not some of our readers 
give their experience along this line? 
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The Music of the Birds 
By THe Rev. PH. SCHWEITZER 
(In The Wisconsin Conservationist) 


Lovers of music spend a great deal of 
money to hear grand opera and famous 
singers and musicians. It really is a 
rare treat to listen to our stars sing with 
almost superhuman skill, and to hear the 
wondrous strains of music produced by 
a master’s hand from such instruments 
as the piano, the organ, flute or violin. 
We hear them and are filled with awe 
and reverence, wondering how it is pos- 
sible, and we instinctively praise God, 
who has given such power and glories 
to men. 

But there are wonderful artists also all 
around us in nature, whom we can hear 
in magic chorus or in rapturous solos, if 
we only would exert ourselves a little 
and take heed of their merry invitations. 
In the sunny days of Spring, at the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun, our orchards 
and fields and woods and valleys are one 
grand opera-house where you can hear 
gratuitously the most brilliant chorus 
and exquisite melodies that your ear 
could ever hear and your heart feel. Yes, 
many of our renowned artists would 
gladly sacrifice a fortune to reproduce 
or even faintly imitate those tender notes 
and trills which fill the air at twilight 
in some obscure valley or remote wood- 
land. It is different among birds than 
men. Almost every bird is a master in 
his own way. He is a born genius. He 
will warble when he leaves the place of 
his birth, and sends forth a strain of 
songs and melodies as though he had at- 
tended a school of masters. 

Our friends, the birds, have tones and 
melodies as varied as their form and 
plumage, hence they can satisfy the 
harsh as well as the cultured ear of their 
audience. You can hear the coarse notes 
of the Crow and Bluejay, the discord of 
a gathering of Blackbirds on a large 
field, the loud and spirited chant of the 
Robin Redbreast, the martial strains of 
the Brown Thrasher, the loquacious jab- 
bering of the Mariin Swallow, the soft 
low warble of the Bluebird, the celestial 
song of the noble Wood-thrush, the se- 
rene and pious notes of the Hermit- 
thrush, which sound like the prayer of a 
devoted soul poured out to God, all alone 
at the close of day. No one, not even the 
most accomplished musician. and com- 
poser, could ever comprehend the melo- 
dies and various shades of voices among 
all our feathered singers. As Beethoven 
is considered the greatest genius of mu- 
sic by most critics, thus I think our 
American Mocking Bird ever will be con- 
sidered the master of all song birds. 
Europeans speak with great pride and 
delight of their Nightingale. I have 
listened to this marvelous bird, whose 
calm, sweet and melodic voice would 
touch any man’s heart and fill it with 
devotion, yea, even with remorse for evils 
done. I also heard the famous Lark 
which ascends into the sky with a song 
so rapturous that one thinks its little 
heart must burst, whilst a strange feel- 
ing takes hold of the silent observer as 
this little bird suddenly drops to the 
earth in the midst of its song. But 
their song is always the same, and they 
do not please us with a new strain or 
melody, whilst the Mocking Bird con- 
stantly varies his song which he never 
begins or ends in the same fashion. To 
know and appreciate his mastership, you 
must hear him, and once heard, you can 
never forget. 
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THE VERSATILE MOCKING BIRD 


The Mocking Bird also sings differ- 
ently in different localities and surround- 
ings and even differently during the day 
than at night. Imagine yourself in a 
“southern plantation home” surrounded 
by sweet-scenting hedges, climbing Rose 
bushes and the queen of all trees, the 
proud and glorious Magnolia, covered 
with immaculately white and velvety 
large chalice-like flowers. The full moon 
and bright stars have well begun their 
course into the silent night. All nature 
about you is wrapped in deepest slumber, 
when all of a sudden you hear the voice 
of a Mocking Bird! At first, soft, low 
whispers, then loud, rich and full tones, 
and at last the air is literally flooded 
with melodies which follow each other so 
quickly that only an expert ear could 
begin to count and distinguish the many 
songs of birds imitated and interwoven 
in his superb opera or concert. I lis- 
tened to many Mocking Birds on such 
beautiful moonlight nights near Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, from ten o’clock at night 
until early morning, and on one occasion 
counted thirty-seven distinct and ‘differ- 
ent melodies and calls of birds which 
one mocker poured forth without inter- 
ruption, besides his own and the songs 
of many southern birds unknown to me 
I noticed that this bird, while singing, 
would flutter from branch to branch, and, 
so to speak, fall into an ecstasy. 

Theodore Roosevelt, an extraordinary 
and keen observer of nature, gives us an 
exact description of the Mocking Bird 
just as I often had the pleasure to hear 
and observe him at my sister’s home near 
Huntsville. 

“The moonlight was shining in through the 
open window and the Mocking Bird was already 
in the The great tree was bathed in 
- I could see each twig 
and mark every action of the singer, who was 
pouring forth such rapture of ringing melody as 
I have never listened to before or since. Some- 
would perch motionless for many min- 
body quivering and thrilling with the 





ing through the b h his song never ceasing 
for an instant until he reached the summit of the 
tree and into the warm, scent-laden air, 
floating in spirals with outspread wings, until, as 
if spent, he sank gently back into the tree and 
down through the branches, while his song rose 
into an ecstasy of ardor and passion. His voice 
rang like a clarinet in rich, full tones, and his 
executions covered the widest possible compass. 

wed @ torrent of music, a 


to sleep. He was still singing when I awoke a 
couple of hours later. He sang through the live- 
long night.” 


A Mocking Bird was sent to me by a 
friend in Kentucky many years ago. He 
was raised from a nest by a negro mam- 
mie, who as a rule understands this work 
better than anyone else. He was two 
years old when I got him and I kept him 
in a cage over fifteen years. e was 
very tame and affectionate, could per- 
form all kinds of acrobatic stunts and 
would imitate every song bird except cer- 
tain trills of my Hartz mountain Canary. 
He cackled like a hen, mewed like a cat, 
and whined like my young collie whom 
I once chastised for killing my fancy 
parlor roller Pigeons. He heard this 
only once, took it up immediately, and 
kept on whining for days to remind me, 
it seemed, of my cruelty. Being at a side 
window of my home in Watertown, he 
would notice every stranger entering the 
yard, and then his shrill call was even 
surer than the door bell. On fine, warm 
and full-moon nights I left him on the 
rear porch where he would sing all 
night, similar to President Roosevelt’s 
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graphic description. On one occasion he 
had a hard tussle with some strange cat. 
{ found the cage broken and lying on the 
floor in the morning, and I was deeply 
grieved over his death and loss. I anx- 
iously searched all the bushes and Apple 
on my premises, and to my happy 
surprise soon heard his familiar call 
which I answered most eagerly, “Come 
Coon, come Coon,” whereupon he quickly 
flew on my shoulder. He was bleeding 
from head and wings, all signs of a se- 
vere battle with a desperate enemy. I 
placed him into another cage, and nobody 
ever heard him sing. so exultantly for 
hours, seeming to know and realize that 
he was now safe again. ; 
I sincerely hope that every reader will 
have an opportunity to listen to our mas- 
ter and prince of singers—the Mocking 
Bird—in his own domain, the fair and 
sunny Dixie, where he reigns supreme 


and extends most liberally his precious , 


gifts and talents to all his admirers. We 
have a faint echo of this royal artist in 
our Catbird and Brown er and a 
few other members ef the Thrush family. 
In conclusion, let me say that all those 
who have no love for nature miss untold 
pleasures in their lifetime, which passes 
by like a blank and irksome daily routine 
and drudgery. How sweet and full of 
charms and variations the spring days 
seem to him whose eye is trained to see 
and admire the fresh green on hills and 
meadows, and whose ear will listen with 
unspeakable delight to the sweet songs 
of birds, always cheerful at Spring’s fair 
dawn, as well as during the depressing 
heat of the laborious days of Summer, 
and even late Autumn when the leaves 
begin to wither, sadly reminding us of 
our own frailties and speeding age. 


Bird Notes from Southwestern Iowa 


In the Spring folks are looking for 
the first Robin without seeming to 
realize that quite often they may have 
seen that same Robin in December or 
January, as they sometimes stay all 
Winter. Not only the milder Winters 
either: As I recall the Winter of 
1911-12 it was very severe, with un- 
usual snowfall; but one or two Robins 
lived in a grove near our house and 
seemed very contented. 

Nobody here seems to care partic- 
ularly for the first Mourning Dove, 
but there were several here in Jan- 
uary, both last year and this. 

The earliest bird to nest in this 
locality, aside from Owls, is the Log- 
gerhead Shrike. An ornament to any 
neighborhood he is; always neat and 
trim in his suit of light grey and 
black; and a very useful bird, too. 
Last year a pair had their nest de- 
stroyed by storm and sought a build- 
ing place in evergreens beside our 
house where several pairs of Grackles 
had lived for years. Result; bloody 
battles for several days, and the 
Shrikes had to seek another home. 

Bluebirds are very friendly, seem- 
ing to prefer the neighborhood of hu- 
mans. They build quite close to the 
house here. One pair built in a hollow 
post in our yard. Five birdlings were 
hatched, and as soon as they could 
leave the nest, Mr. Bluebird took full 
cnarge, while his mate cleaned house 
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and started another brood. A storm 
broke the post down and we had to 
prop it up with stakes. The Bluebird 
went back to her nest as soon as we 
had finished, and seemed not to mind 
our. presence. Bluebirds are not al- 
ways kindly disposed toward their 
bird neighbors, but they are so beau- 
tiful and friendly to us, that we for- 
give them for this grave fault. 

One of our loveliest birds is the 
Baltimore Oriole. They are very 
plentiful here. The large Elm trees 
here attract them. They are very 
fond of the seeds, and build their 
homes in the drooping branches. I 
have had them come by the dozens to 
our back steps when I had Sunflowers 
there; seemingly fearless, though I 
stood within a few feet of them. 

Last Summer I found an ideal bird 
bath, a shallow sandy pool in the 
shady part of the creek. Just one big 
splash of sunlight touched the water. 
1 lay for half an hour in a thicket 
of barberry at the pool’s edge without 
seeing anything more thrilling than 
a Redhead, and was about to leave 
the place, when down came a Balti- 
more Oriole almost within reach of 
my hand. His bath was a very leis- 
urely adair and before he was through 
he was joined by a tiny Yellow War- 
bier. ‘Lhe two of them splashed and 
fluttered as though they were the only 
living things in the wood, and I felt 
amply repaid tor my uncomfortable 
wait. 

LAURINE BUCKNER 


The Zebra Bird 


| prmmrene the past Winter I made 
the acquaintance of a new member 
of the Woodpecker family. I do not 
mean to say he was an unknown mem- 
ber of the family, but he was new to 
me. Each Winter I provide suet for 
the Woodpeckers; and have, for years, 
been rewarded by having the Little 
Downy, the Hairy, and the Redhead as 
almosi daily visitors; and in late Win- 
ter or early Spring, the F'licker also. 
But this past Winter the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, or as more frequently 
called, the Zebra Bird, came for the 
first time and partook of my hospi- 
tality. This was a surprise that was 
the more greatly enjoyed, because this 
bird is considered by naturalists as 
the hermit among our Woodpeckers. 
He seems to scorn the companionship 
of other members of his family, never 
coming for his meals when either of 
the others was present. 

One writer on the Woodpecker fam- 
ily says that the “Zebra Bird delights 
to be alone or in the company of his 
mate only.” During the Winter and 
Spring he is often found along the 
borders of woodlands where, in the 
tops of the trees he industriously seeks 
his food.- As the nesting season ap- 
proaches he, with his chosen mate, 
resorts to the deepest woods, where 
high above the ground, in some de- 
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caying limb, or trunk of a tree, a 
place for a nest is excavated. 

The Zebra Bird is supposed to be a 
migrant, and I have been wondering 
ever since his first visit what were 
his reasons for remaining in the 
North. Perhaps he became separated 
from his fellows by accident, and did 
not want to make the long journey 
alone. 

He is by all odds the handsomest 
Woodpecker I have ever seen. His 
entire crown and the back of his neck 
are a brilliant crimson, which fairly 
shimmers when the sun shines upon 
it; and his back is beautifully mottled 
and striped with black and white; 
while his tail is bordered with a broad 
band of black, and when flying in the 
sunshine, there is a gleam of the same 
soft yellow underneath that is seen 
in his cousin, the Yellowhammer, or 
the Flicker. 

To the farmer who owns timber 
land the Zebra Bird is one of the 
most beneficial of his kind. The num- 
ber of kinds of insects which are 
harmful to our native forest trees is 
suprisingly large, and on this account 
this bird should be protected, as he is 
known to destroy many kinds of harm- 
ful insects. 

Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES 


Tbe Dilatory One 

I missed a tiny bird 
That every evening fed 
Close by a spreading shrub 
Which grows upon my lawn; 

And while I stood in dread 
That some stray cat had learned 
The secret of the nest, 

I saw a flash of gray 
As daddy bird came home; 
And then a ruffled mass 
As daddy scrambled out, 
Midst shrill voiced chattering 
From angry mother bird. 

And even I, who know 
So little of the words 
That tiny birds may speak, 
Could tell just what she said 
To him who tarried long 
While she kept birdies warm. 

And then the tiny bird, 
As evening shadows fell, 
Picked supper on my lawn. 


Oscar E. JENSEN 





The Beginning of a Flower Garden 


Cultivating the soil may do much more than build 
health. Read the Zoroaster saying at the head of 
the Editorial Department. 
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NOTICE in the January number of 
if THE FLOWER GROWER, the request 

for information as to the blooming 
period of Peony Philippe Rivoire. 
I note that some growers list it as 
a mid-season blooming variety and 
others equally prominent as early flow- 
ering. In our grounds in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, it certainly could 
not be classed as an early flowering 
variety. It might possibly go as mid- 
season, but I should be more inclined 
to say late midseason. 
I should like to take this opportu- 
nity of making a statement which I 
think will go unchallenged. Philippe 
Kivoire is the most perfect dark red 
Peony in existence today. My esti- 
mation of this variety is supported by 
the voting symposium of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society, which gives it the 
highest rating of any red Peony 
voted upon, (9.2); its nearest “om- 
petitors in the voting list being Keri 
Rosenfield, Mme. Gaudichau, Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac and Richard Carvel, 
each with a rating of 8.8. 
The qualities which go to make up 
this high standard, are its perfect 
habit; its tall upright stems, which 
give ample support to the blooms; and 
the perfectly formed blooms with 


























sharply pointed petais, giving it a dis- 
tinction entirely its own. It has a 
sweet fragrance lacking in nearly all 
other varieties of red Peonies. Its 
color is.dark garnet crimson, almo3i 
dark as Mons. Martin Cahuzac but 
uch more brilliant in effect. It is a 
ure, free bloomer; opening its flow- 
rs perfectly under ali conditions. Its 
eeping qualities on the plant in the 
eld, or as a cut bloom, are exception- 
ly good. ; 

The only thing that can be said 
ainst it at the present time is its 
igh price, owing to the scarcity of 
tock, and the great demand for what 
ittle stock there is. ‘this will prevent 
its appearing in the ordinary am- 
teur’s garden, or its use extensively 
ong commercial cut flower growers 
or some time to come, unless such 


lants, and gradually work up a stock 
‘rom their own propagation of these. 


BERTRAND _H. FARR 





N ANSWER to Mr. Harry S. Gay- 
lord’s inquiry as to season of bloom 
bf Peony Philippe Rivoire, let mé say 
that I have a small division which has 
bloomed twice, and I would list it as 
ate midseason or among the first of 
the late varieties. Irrespective of its 
season of bloom it is a most desirable 
red, the color fairly alive like a glow- 
ng ember, and besides it has a real 





rowers begin by purchasing a few . 


Peony--Philippe Rivoire 


Rose fragrance, being possibly the 
only high class red to have it in 
marked degree. 

This matter of relative time of bloom 
of different varieties is one that crops 
up regularly, some usually suggesting 
tnat accurate data should be optained 
on all varieties. ‘The best attempt at 
this which | ever saw was in the eider 
Rosenfield’s catalogue issued about ten 
years ago, in which he gave the date 
uf first bloom on each variety he listed. 
but this varies from year to year, and 
in most unaccountable ways some- 
tumes. For instance, | had two old 
roots of Pierre du Cnartre set twelve 
treet apart which had always bloomed 
at the same time. But one year the 
urst opened with Hdulis Superba, 
which tatter is an early variety, and 
the second only a week later. Vierre 
du Chartre is a late variety, and I 
never could account for this queer 
action. ss 

In general, though, it seems that 
a very cold Spring retards the early 
varieties but does not hinder the nor- 
mal development of the late ones, so 
that in a late period of average bloom 
from all varieties, the total length of 
season will be much shorter than us- 
ual. Also, if the season is prema- 
turely warm it unduly hastens the late 
ones more than the earlies, and again 
we have a shortened season. As the 
variation in temperature from nor- 
mai may be greater or less, so the 
season of bloom may be varied, and 
this is the only theory I have been able 
to deduce as to this irregularity in 
relative time of bloom where cultural 
conditions, age of plants, etc., are sim- 
ilar. 

I think a simple classification, such 
as B. H. Farr gives in his descriptions 
is the best we can do. The simplest 
for the Chinensis varieties, is early, 
midseason, and late. This is some- 
times enlarged to very early, early, 
early midseason, midseason, late and 
very late. But no classification will 
be right every year. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





I HAVE -the letter of Mr. Gaylord 
as published in your January issue 
before me. In this connection, I give 
the following details from notes made 
in my garden during blooming sea- 
sons. Philippe Rivoire blooms two 
days after Delachei, Couronne d’Or, 
Sarah Bernhardt and Elwood Pieas 
which are generally considered late 
blooming varieties. It is a couple 
days earlier than Alsace Lorraine and 
Phoebe Carey. 

The above in support of my classi- 
fication as a late blooming variety. 


In support of my classification as “ex- 
tra good,’ the variety is distinctive 
and_of special merit in that: 

i—Ilt is a solid red; no yellow sta- 
mens as 1s customary with reds. 

2—Has a decided tea rose fragrance 
whereas most reds have an offensive 
odor. 

3—It is red; no magenta which is 
so common and vigorously objected to. 

4—F lower; well formed, true rose 
type on a good stem. 


C. W. HuBBARD 


Ww. are the proud possessors of a 
very healthy four year old plant 
of Peony Philippe Rivoire. It has 
been my practice to make a note of the 
date of the first flower which comes 
out into full bloom on this plant. The 
plant as a whole would be in its fullest 
bloom about three or four days later 
than the dates given. 


The first flowers out in full 
on Philippe Rivoire. 


1920 June 13 
1921 June 3 
1922 June 6 


1920 June 14 
1921 May 31 
1922 June 4 


a hundred of the choicest va- 


Our general collection of over 
rieties was in its fullest bloom. : 


From above it will be seen that 
Peony Philippe Rivoire comes into its 
fullest bloom three to five days after 
midseason, hence should be classed as 
a late midseason bloomer. I believe 
many of the growers who offer Phii- 
ippe Rivoire never allow it to bloom 
owing to their rush to divide and in- 
crease; therefore are uninformed as 
to its blooming season. 

Some varieties blooming simultane- 
ously with Phiitppe Rivoire are, viz.: 

Sarah Bernhardt (Lem.) 
Mt. Blance (Lem.) 
Walter Faxon 

Martha Bullock 
Baroness 

Avalanche 

The 1922 bloom date of some of the 
finer red varieties here at Saginaw, 
Mich., follows: 


Cherry Hill opened the show May 28 
Adolph Rosseau May 30 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac June 1 
Kari Rosenfield June 3 
Mary brand June 4 
Eugene Bigot June 6 
Philippe Kuvoire June 6 


WILL McCLELLAND 


I HAVE a few established plants of 
Peony Philippe Rivoire, inquired 
about in January issue, it being my 
favorite fragrant red. There are no 
signs of yellow in this gentleman’s 
rmaxeup. It blooms with me midsea- 
son to late, absolutely, this being the 
record for four years. I exhibited 
ten blooms at the Boston show in 1921 
and ten blooms in London, Ontario, 
in 1922, and I had to hold same for 
about five days for both shows. I did 
not have a Festiva Maxima, or a Lady 
Alexandra Duff, for the show; so you 
see Philippe is not in the early class. 
With a twenty day blooming season 
for Peonies, Philippe Rivoire will 
come about the fifteenth day. 
T. D. DONAHUE 
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Limitations of the X Method 


in the Rating of Flowers 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF (District of Columbia) 


HEN first I started my “Gar- 
W den Notes on Gladioli” and the 
rating of the varieties by the 
X Method, the Gladioli of the best 
quality (rating 4X) of that time (up 
to 1916), if compared with the best 
types of today, probably would fall 
far below this grade, though in their 
time they were surely of that quality. 
With each succeeding year, the stand- 
ard of excellence has steadily risen,— 
I estimate by about five per cent per 
year on an average,—and I believe 
that a point of perfection has been 
reached where further improvement 
will be slow. By this I mean that 
little further improvement is to be 
expected on the very best being grown 
today, so that the standard of excel- 
lence will probably remain practically 
constant from now onward. There is, 
of course, room for the introduction 
of new colors, selfs, harmonizing and 
non-clashing contrasty ones, and pos- 
sibly new forms. 


Four X quauty kinds have been 
preponderant of late in my “Notes,” 
owing in the main, to the fact that I 
have had to buy mest of the varieties 
tested, and naturally during my ex- 
tensive trials I have carefully ana- 
lyzed the products of the different 
growers, so that the description, price, 
and the name of the originator were 
all factors which were considered 
when choice was made of the vari- 
eties added from time to time for 
testing, the inclination being toward 
the better grades. Too, originators 
are becoming. more critical in terms 
of quality, of what they are intro- 
ducing under name, and this partic- 
ularly applies to those who have so 
kindly contributed stock for testing, 
for I have yet to receive a named 
variety in this manner which failed 
to reach the coveted goal. 


Freely do I admit that there are 
too many that rate 4X. Not that they 
do not deserve this rating in them- 
selves, but because so many are prob- 
ably practically alike in color and other 
particulars. Who wishes to recom- 
mend for discard some of these too- 
much-alike kinds? Among these I 
would probably have my preferences. 
Others may not agree with me and so 
I care not for the responsibility of 
forcing their favorites off the market. 


My “Notes” were never intended as 
a final judgment on the varieties 
tested, but were simply my personal 


opinion of their value. I hope, that in 
the main, these have had weight in in- 
fluencing others as to what they 
should buy, and I believe that even- 
tually these “Notes” will be influential 
in reducing the’ number of inferior 
Gladioli on the market. 


In rating by the X Method, the 
personal element, preference or dis- 
like for a certain form, color, etc., 
is apt to influence unduly anyone mak- 
ing the test. For this reason, it is 
not only possible but probable that I 
have erred sometimes toward either 
the 3X or the 4X grade, according 
as my personal inclinations happened 
to direct me, so that some which I 
have rated 4X may really be only 3X 
and vice versa. 


A* varieties have been improved 
upon year by year, and the im- 
proved forms replaced the older ones, 
the latter were naturally forced to 
lower levels. Of course my “Notes” do 
not show these changes, and it has 
been in my mind for some time past, 
in order to make the “Notes” already 
published of greater value according 
to present day standards, that all vari- 
eties tested by me should be re-rated 
on a strictly percentage basis, ignor- 
ing the use of the letter X entirely. 
Such a percentage rating would also 
show (differences in quality between 
varieties of the same grade, as for 
instance those normally classed as of 
4X quality, and would eliminate 
largely influences of personal tastes 
when rating them. Placed on a per- 
centage basis the range for each rat- 
ing by the old method would be as 
follows—4X from 90 to 100; 3X from 
80 to 90; 2X from 70 to 80; X from 
60 to 70; F from 50 te 60 and “I” for 
anything beiow 50. Also, it would be 
necessary to rate all varieties with 
definite standards in view and accord- 
ing to several classifications :— 

(1) As a garden or .exhibition va- 
riety ; 

(2) As a commercial cut-flower; 

(3) Landseape value; 

(4) Special commercial value. 

The first two need no explanation. 
As to (3), this would include only 
those that were either very free in 
bloom like so many of the Primulinus 
Hybrids which send up a number of 
stalks or branching ones, or in which 
the growth of the spikes was very 
compact and uniform, or both. Free- 
dom of bloom, and often as a conse- 
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quence a long season of bloom would 
make such a variety, if the color were 
right, of value for landscape plant- 
ings, and a similar value would at- 
tach to varieties that were compact 
and uniform in growth—these would 
be suitable for hedge-like border plant- 
ing. (4) would include all smali flow- 
ered and short spike kinds specially 
adapted to use in set florists’ pieces 
such as corsage bouquets or for use 
in bud vases. The flowers should be 
miniature in size, of perfect open 
form, gracefully arranged on willowy 
stems, and should keep well. Definite 
scales of points for rating varieties 
according to the four values, by the 
percentage method are still to be 
formulated. 


Re-rating on a percentage basis, 
however, will not correct one condition 
that is beyond my control, which is 
due to the fact that there are toc 
many similar varieties. If it comes 
to weeding out too-much-alike kinds, 
and there are without question a great 
many which I have rated 3X and 4X, 
I believe this should be undertaken 
by the Gladiolus Society in their Test 
Gardens. I believe I have made it 
much easier for the Society by having 
weeded out many falling below 3K 
in quality, if the Society is willing to 
accept my ratings. 


An Old Gladiolus Catalogue 


RS. ELLA N. ROCKWELL sends 

us from Connecticut the Gladi- 
olus catalogue of V. B. Hallock, Son 
& Thorp, of the Spring of 1887, with 
the comment that she saw it stated 
somewhere of recent months that 
forty years ago there were very few 
named varieties of Gladioli. Mrs. 
Rockwell says that forty-five years ago: 


she had over two hundred varieties, 


some of them coming from Hallock 
and Thorp. 

In scanning this catalogue very few 
of the varieties recently in commerce 
are to be seen among those listed. 
Isaac Buchanan, Shapespere, Eugene 
Scribe, Eldorado and Brenchleyensis 
are noted, and over three hundred 
named varieties are listed. It is inter- 
esting to know that there were s 



















many named varieties forty year 
ago, and especially as it seems to 
the common impression that it is onl 
of recent years that named varietie 
have been well introduced. 

This catalogue made mention of th 
fact that Hallock & Thorp were rais 
ing annually many thousands of seed 
lings and they offered their unnam 
seedlings at 75 cents per dozen. The 
also list mixed varieties at 30 cent 
per dozen; and the color sections a’ 
prices ranging from 30 cents to 7 
cents per dozen. The Lemoine hybri 
are listed separately; about half 
dozen named varieties. There are fiv 
species listed including Saundersoni, 
Byzantinus, Purpurea Auratus, Col 
villi, Alba, and Dracocephalus; the} 
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first listed at 50 cents and Dracoce- 
phalus at 25 cents each. It seems 
quite strange that Dracocephalus 
should now have been retained in 
Gladiolus collections, and as it is a 
good propagator it should be much 
cheaper and better known than it is 
now. Although having no value as a 
cut flower its value for breeding pur- 
poses seems unquestioned. 
MADISON COOPER 


Motor Power vs. Horse Power 


In the cities motor power has nearly 
displaced the horse power as would be 
expected. Travel on former stage and 
bus lines has also been motorized where 
roads permit, and transportation in 
some measure is done with motor power 
part of the time, but some horses are 
in reserve for times when snow or mud 
make it impossible to use a motor vehi- 
cle on the unimproved roads. As the 
roads are made solid and forces provided 
to keep the roads free from drifting 
snow the horse will disappear from these 
lines of local transportation. At the 
present enormous cost of building solid 
roads a long time will be required to get 
even the main lines constructed. 

Superficial observers and professional 
guessers, noting how the horse has been 
replaced in the above cited instances, 
jump to the conclusion that soon the 
horse will be found only in the museums 
or possibly in the zoo. A small number 
of horses has been replaced by the trac- 
tors. It is true that many tractors 
have been put on the farms, but when 
we come in contact with the work in the 
rural sections over the eastern part of 
our country we find that the horse popu- 
lation has not decreased so amazingly, 
and if we understand the situation we 
will realize that in the nature and con- 
dition of things the horse must remain 
a lar factor in most agricultural 
operations. Where the land is level and 
free from rocks and obstructions, the 
gardener and fruit grower has largely 
motorized his operations, and the same 
is true with some farmers, but this is 
the exception and not the rule. The 
great majority of soil tillers use the 
tractor as an adjunct to the power equip- 
ment on the farm. Some few took the 
word of the promoter and sold their 
horses, but very soon again stocked up. 
Of course a farmer who has a truck and 
a tractor does not keep as many horses 
as he did before, but he has to have a 
team or two to do the work the tractor 
cannot practically do, and also to do 
the transporting when the snow and mud 
cannot be navigated with motor vehicles. 
This condition often exists three or four 
months of the year. 


EXPERIENCE WITH TRACTOR 

I have used a tractor for some years, 
and so have many of my friends, but 
we all consider the tractor as a helper 
and not a displacer of the horse. We 
all need the belt power of the tractor, 
and some of us invested in the tractor 
largely for that part, as not much of 
our land is fit to work with the tractor. 
The tractor is of little use when we 
strike the grade that is generally found 
on farms on boih sides of the Alleghany 
mountains. I know the westerner says 
that this land is not fit for farming, but 
I reply by saying when the thin black 
coat of humus on the barren clay of the 
prairie soil is worn through our hill soil 
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will be as deep as ever and continue pro- 
ducing indefinitely. 

We are in the midst of the readjust- 
ment and may easily draw misleading 
conclusions. The city horses and livery 
horses were thrown on the market and 
the horse market was demoralized at 
times, and is still not in good shape, but 
in many sections there is now a larger 
demand for horses than ever before. 
With the low prices for horses and the 
misconception induced by motor traction 
promotion a large number of farmers 
disposed of their breeding stock and de- 
pended on purchased horses. The sur- 
plus is nearly used up and already in 
many sections it is difficult to buy a 
team of good farm horses and the de- 
mand is growing. When a good farm 
team brings more than a tractor costs 
and the 1,800-pound drafters are near 
the three-hundred-dollar mark and are 
picked up the minute they arrive, and 
one 2,600-pound gelding is snapped up 
at $400 with no mate in sight, it is not 
a sign that the horse is doomed, no 
matter how much the printed matter we 
see these days would have us believe. 
The man who has a bunch of good mares 
that will bring fairly heavy stock now 
demanded by the farmer has as good a 
chance to make money as the manu- 
facturer of motor power for the farm. 
—L. W. Lighty, (In National Stock- 
man and Farmer) 


The Organic Chemistry of Soils 

The study of some notably infertile 
soils and of very productive soils of the 
same type which had been held under 
what we call “better systems of farming” 
revealed the presence of certain toxic or- 
ganic compounds in the one which were 
not present in the other. This has led to 
a study of the organic chemistry of the 
soils. We succeeded in separating from 
soils some thirty-five definite organic 
compounds, some of which were bene- 
ficial to certain crops and some of which 
were toxic to certain crops and nontoxic 
to others. It was also found that soils 
under a certain condition of aeration 
would yield certain organic products and 
under other conditions of aeration other 
organic products. Jt was found that the 
compounds separated from the soil were 
of the same nature as the compounds in 
the digestive system and in the blood of 
man and animal, and it was finally real- 
ized that the soil has a digestive system, 
as it were, and breaks down organic ma- 
terials such as the proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and fats much as they are 
broken down in the digestive system 
of animals. The soil has the same kind 
of bacterial, enzymatic and exidation 
processes as are common to the animals. 
It is evident that soil through these di- 
gestive agencies will take care of the ex- 
creta of plants and the organic matter 
that accumulates in the soil from various 
causes, reducing the organic matter to 
lower and lower forms of oxygenated 
bodies until they approach the hydro- 
carbon type of compounds in our humus, 
which are stable, innocuous and form the 
sewage disposal of the soil. 

In the animal under abnormal func- 
tional conditions the too great accumula- 
tion of products of metabolism causes a 
fatigue of the muscles or if the system 
cannot eliminate them the death of the 
animal. Under abnormal conditions the 
soil becomes fatigued and the plant is un- 
able to function——From article by Dr. 
Milton Whitney, (U. S. Dept. of Agric.) 
in Science 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








One evening last Summer while 
some visitors were sauntering through 
my Peony rows, admiring the novel- 
ties, one lady turned suddenly and 
asked, “Do you have the blue Peony?” 
I had to confess that I did not, that I 
had never heard of it, and further- 
more I was positive that no blue Peony 
had as yet been originated. 

“Q) yes,” replied my fair visitor, “an 
agent tried to sell me one last Fall. 
He told me that his firm was the only 
one who had it.” 

I think I'll wait until some well- 
known, reliable Peony grower adver- 
tises the “Blue Peony” in THE FLOWER 
GROWER before ordering it in. 


The credulity of some folks is amaz- 
ing. Dishonest advertisers know well 
how to play upon the confidence of the 
average reader. By means cf attrac- 
tively worded, glaring advertisements 
I havn’t a doubt but that some enter- 
prising Yankee could easily procure 
customers by the thousands for Mex- 
ican Tamale plants at $5.00 each, post- — 
age extra. 


A good friend who visits my garden 
quite often, took a trip to South Amer- 
ica last Winter. Before leaving he 
volunteered to bring me some seeds 
of some of the rare flowers he might 
happen to find there. One day, shortly 
after he returned, we met on the 
street, and as he approached, he held 
out a handful of packages. 

“Ah,” said I to myself, “he has not 
forgotten the seeds.” 

“There,” said he, “take any or all 
of them you wish to try,” shoving 
them forward. I looked them over, 
and wishing to avoid hurting his feel- 
ings or appear unappreciative, selected 
one packet labeled: “Arabis—Rock 
Cress—Sutton & Sons, England.” I 
thought I would let some of his other 
friends try out the Candytuft and the 
Portulaca and all the other rare South 
American flowers! 


I liked Editor Cooper’s December 
editorial, “Hasty Judgment May be 
Worthless,” very much. It was full 
of truth and good advice for those who 
feel impelled to rush boldly into print 
with conclusions based on snap judg- 
ment which later may have to be re- 
versed. Like the hay-fever victim who 
always has full confidence in the effi- 
cacy of the latest suggested remedy, 
and starts in at once to recommend it 
to all his suffering friends before hav- 
ing given it a reasonable try-out him- 
self, the tyro with more enthusiasm 
than experience, who is peddling his 
hasty conclusions to-day, will be on 
hand again to-morrow with a new 
stock of advice, thoroughly revised 
and corrected to the minute. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Month by Month With the Flowers 
: May 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“The Bluebird swings in the 
Maple, tongue and bill! 
Tillin’ glory fit to kill.” 


N olden times it was a first of 
May custom to fill a basket with 
flowers and tie it on.some friend’s 

door-knob, slipping awav before one’s 
presence was discovered. A beautiful 
custom deserving to be revived. 


If the withered flowers of the 
Anthony Waterer Spiraea are kept 
picked. it will continue to bear blos- 
soms until late in the Autumn. 


Move the Otaheite Oranve out to 
a shady corner of the veranda for the 
summer months. Or else set the not 
beneath a tree. Be sure to water the 
plant as needed. 


Give a thought to the next Win- 
ter’s window garden and vlant Car- 
nation and Primula seed this month. 
The voune seedlings must be kept in 
a moist, shady situation out of the hot 
sunshine. 


One of the best hybrid Weigelas 
is the Eva Rathke. a free flowering, 
erect grower, beginning to bloom 
when a very small plant, and bearing 
a profusion of carmine-red blossoms. 


If the Peony buds are infested with 
black ants, place a bowl of molasses 
near the plants. The ants will de- 
sert the buds for the molasses and be 
destroyed. This is an old-time rem- 
edy, but a most excellent one. 


Are the vines doing well that were 
planted at the West of the house for 
a screen? The afternoon sun is try- 
ing on a frail creeper; next season 
suppose you try the good old Madeira 
Vine at this place, and the likelihood 
is that you will be well pleased. 


If the Begonias are not looking well, 
lift from the pots and plant out in the 
garden ‘or the Summer. Choose a 
spot where they will be shaded for 
part of the day. Lift and repot when 
Autumn comes. 


After the Oleanders have finished 
the blooming period is the best time 
to cut the slips for rooting. Keep the 
cuttings in water until roots ar ar, 
when they may be planted in soil. 
Always keep in the light but do not 
give full sunshine. 


In repotting plants, do not fall into 
that common error of mcving plants 
into pots too large for them. The 
plants do not grow so well when given 
too much house room. This is espe- 
cially the case with the Palms, for the 
smaller the pot the better the Palms 
grow. 


In pruning the Spirea shrubs, the 
early flowering kinds such as Thun- 


bergii, Prunifolia, and Van Houttei, 
should be pruned sparingly, after the 
blooming season is over; while the 
late flowerine kinds such as Anthony 
Waterer, Callosa and Lindleyana may 
be pruned severely after the blooming 
period has passed. 


When the Azalea ceases to bloom 
plant it outdoors in partial shade, so 
it can make new root growth and set 
new flower buds for next year’s bloom. 
The foliage is benefited by the rain 
and dew, which also keeps the plant 
free from the ravages of the red 
spider. 


Watch for sudden drops in tem- 
verature these variable days. Better 
keep the glass jars and covers ready 
to place over the tender plants in the 
garden flower beds, else they may get 
frost-bitten. The early gardener 
leads an active life in his endeavor 
to combat the various misfortunes 
that fall to his share. 


Do not exvect the hanging »basket 
that is filled with spring blcoming 
plants to look well all through the 
long hot days of Summer. About the 
latter part of June replant the baskets 
with plants that can withstand a great 
amount of heat, such as Petunias, 
Coleus, Vinca, and Wandering Jew; 
and even these will perish unless 
watered frequently. 


See that the Ferns are not over- 
crowded in their pots. At repotting 
time remove all young plants that have 
come up around the edge of the pot; 
and plant these in other smaller pots. 
After this is done it may be that the 
original pot will prove to be plenty 
large enough to hold the parent Fern. 


Have you filled the porch hanging 
basket? The only objection to these 
pretty porch ornaments is the diffi- 
culty experienced in keeping them pre- 
sentable. A good way to overcome 
this difficulty is to have two baskets 
and alternate their appearance in 
public. In other words while one bas- 
ket is on the front porch for, say a 
fortnight, basket No. 2 is in the back 
yard recuperating. . 


Do not follow the practice of sow- 
ing the seeds of annuals in the bulb 
bed. Sufficient cultivation cannot be 
given to make a success of the later 
flowers. Instead of doing this dig 
the bulbs after the blooming season 


is over, dry and pack them away until . 


autumn planting time. Now dig over 
the empty bed and enrich with fer- 
tilizer. Rake smooth and plant the 
flower seed. Such a bed can be cul- 
tivated and watered as much as is 
needed during the growing season. 


In using brush. as a support for 
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frail plants and tender vines, why not 
use branches of the Forsvthia, Privet, 
Weigela. Mock Orange. Spirea, Deut- 
zia, or Black Locust? All of these root 
easily and by the time the support 
is no longer needed one finds nice little 
rooted shrubs. Given protection. they 
may be left where they are until the 
following Spring, when they can be 
re-set where wanted. This is a cheap 
and easy way to increase one’s supply 
of shrubs. 


Have you tried growing Evergreens 
from seed? Arbor Vite can be grown 
easily from the seed. Fill flower pots 
with ordinary garden soil and plant 
seed; cover with about an inch of the 
soil, and water thoroughly. Soak the 
pot of earth every day with tepid 
water and in a short time the young 
seedlings make their appearance. 
When about an inch in height, or 
large enough to handle, transplant to 
three inch pots, one plant.to a pot. 
Sink pots in the garden where they 
will get the merning sunshine. Give 
plenty of water and they will grow 
and grow. They may be strong enough 
to live outdoors through their first 
Winter, but a safer plan is to bring 
them indoors and keep in a room with- 
out a fire. Early the following Spring 
they can be planted outdoors in their 
permanent home. 





FISH.BOWL WINTER FLOWERS 
AND GREENS 


I was interested in the reference to 
fish bowls in the December FLOWER 
GROWER. We have prepared the bowls 
here for many years and never tire of 
them. We not only use plenty of the 
red Partridge berry, but many varie- 
ties of Moss, Lichens, Ferns and even 
spring flowers. 1 am sending a pho- 
tograph of one of my bowls filled with 
Trailing Arbutus. I have often had it 
in bloom by Christmas. 

The bowls are also fine to grow Gar- 
den Cress, or Pepper Grass in. First 
about one inch of sand is placed in the 
bowl and made very wet; then sprinkle 
the seed thickly on the sand. Ina day 
or two it is up, and growing like Jack’s 
bean stalk. This needs no cover. When 
the bowl is full it keeps on growing, 
falling over the sides, making a per- 
fect ball of fresh green, as beautiful 
as a Fern. 


Mrs. E. E. TRUMBULL 
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Early Spring Flowers for Dakota 


BY FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


T MATTERS not how beautiful 

Summer’s pageant of bloom may 

be, the flowers which greet us in 

early Spring always bring us a 
gladsome thril] which the later arrivals 
cannot produce. Thusthe hardy border 
which awakens into life with the first 
warm days of Spring, will always be 
very popular with all who know the 
joys of gardening. 


as the bulbs increase rather slowly, 
the loss of the seedlings is regrettable, 
as there is always a call for more. 

I have found that a large number of 
wild flowers will give abundant and 
early bloom if given even half a 
chance The Anemone Patens Nuttal- 
liana (pulsatilla hirsutissima, Pasque 
flower, May flower or wild Crocus 
whichever you choose to call it) will 





Anemone Patens Nuttalliana or Pasque flower in its natural size. 
. They. are in varying shades of bluish purp! 
smoky white. "There are 


blue 

great 

‘For those who live far enough 
South so that they may grow the 
Dutch bulbs, no flower can rival the 
Daffodil. But we of the frozen North 
must look elsewhere for our spring 
blossoms, for the Hyacinths, Jonquils, 
Daffodils and Crocuses have failed re- 
peatedly to come back for me, even 


when planted deep right by the foun-’ 


dation wall and protected by the thick 
banking. 


HE little Heartsease, (The Mother 

of Pansies), is the very hardiest 
and earliest flower which I have ever 
found. It is not uncommon for it to 
be still in bloom for Thanksgiving, 
and if the snow comes before zero 
weather they will be there under the 
snow ready to open as soon as the 
snow is gone. 

Next comes the Scilla Siberica with 
its intense blue stars. Many make 
the mistake of planting these in the 
lawn. Where this is done they will 
bloom all right but the seed pods 
which will give you an abundance of 
new plants are cut off by the mowing 
machine and destroyed ere they have 
a chance to ripen. Now that these 
bulbs can no longer be imported, and 


pure 


almost are 
patches of them a few miles from my home. 


give forth its wealth of bloom be- 
fore the last snows have passed. This 


sods and sand well mixed into the 
soil. It is also well to have some other 
plant that will protect them from the 
fierce heat of Summer at the back of 
the bed, something that will fall over 
them and shade them a trifle. The 
Gaillardia and Delphinium grandiflora 
are both excellent for this purpose. 
The little Geum Ciliatum or tri- 
florum is another cheery extra early 
little flower. Give it the same soil 
as the Pasque flower. The buds look 
very much like little ripe Strawberries 
and the ripening seed pods are rosy 
purple and plumy and pretty. 


ANGUINARIA CANADENSIS, or 

Bloodroot, with its waxy white 
blossoms is easily grown in any rea- 
sonably moist, somewhat shaded lo- 
cation and its blooms far surpass some 
of the high priced novelties. The 
Hepaticas, both triloba and acutiloba. 
will please the most fastidious, and 
for a moist, shaded location make the 
idea! low edging plant as their foliage 
remains fresh throughout almost the 
entire year. The little Mitella di- 
phylla will flourish under similar con- 
ditions. The sweet scented Trailing 
Arbutus-has so far refused to stay 
with me. Capnoides aureum,. or 
golden corydalus, has done exceed- 
ingly well planted at the north end 
of the house in a good mixture of clay, 
sand and leaf mould. Here too the 
Forget-me-nots, Hepaticas and Dwarf 
Ferns have done well. Dicentra Cucul- 
laria, or Dutchman’s Breeches; have 
flourished for years planted among the 
roots of a big Spruce tree. The ground 
gets very dry there later in the sea- 
son but they seem to like it. 

Another rather peculiar plant which 





The little Heartsease naturalized in the Iris and Aquilegia bed 


plant is very difficult to domesticate 
and should be given a warm, sunny, 
well drained spot with much decayed 


is found in rather dry, sandy soil, 
which responds readily to cultivation, 
and while not so pretty always at- 
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tracts attention, and blooms in June, 
is Psoralea esculenta, or Tipsin; the 
last being the Indian name for the 
plant. It has five hairy leaflets and 
blue blossoms in furry clusters about 
two inches in length. The stem is 
tough and furry and when a few 
inches from the ground divides into 
three or more branches (usually three) 
each tipped with the flower clusters. 
The root widens into a thick Radish 
shaped mealy edible bulb or tuber, of 
which the Indians were very fond. 
These plants never seem to be plenti- 
ful. Thus it was that when the Indian 
mother went to dig them she took 
‘her children with her and told them 
that the branches were arms and that 
they pointed in the direction of other 
plants and if they hunted well they 
would find them. So the children 
would go confidently out and of course 
if they went far enough were pretty 
sure to find other plants. These were 
ro gated dug and dried for winter 
food. 


NEMONELLA THALICTROIDES 

must not be overlooked in your wild 
garden. It likes a moist, sandy loam 
in light shade. The pink form will 
stand more sun and a clay soil. Do 
not forget the many varieties of Vio- 
lets. All increase quite rapidly ex- 
cept the Viola pedatifida. This likes 
a well drained, sandy soil with lots of 
sunlight. These same conditions just 
suit the Mertensia lanceolata or 
prairie blue bell as it is erroneously 
called. Few flowers can rival this 
dainty wildling either in intensive col- 
oring or duration of bloom. Astra- 
galus crassicarpus, Buffalo Pea or 
Ground Plum will like these same con- 
ditions. This plant will appeal to all 
who are looking for something out of 
the ordinary, as its prostrate green 
stems are prettily mottled with’ red. 
The pinnately divided leaves are very 
pleasing in appearance. Its racemes 
of purple flowers are soon followed by 
fleshy plump pea pods as large as good 
sized Plums. They are green in color 
and splashed and marked with bright 
red which makes them both interest- 
ing and attractive. This plant blooms 
in April. All of the flowers above 
mentioned bloom in April or early in 
May. 


A2P- to these the early cultivated 
flowers: Mazus rugosus (tame) 
which resembles Kenilworth Ivv (Lin- 
aria cymbalaria) somewhat, although 
it has much larger flowers, is a very 
pretty extra early bloomer for your 
rockery; the bright hued dwarf 
pumila Irises in all their shades, and 
the gorgeous early Tulips; and you 
will have something new almost every 
day to call you into your garden and 
make you glad to be out in God’s pure 
air and sunshine. There are many 
others besides these which I have 
mentioned, but these will suffice to 
give you the garden fever; then when 
you take long hikes or drives, go 
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armed with a good digging implement 
of some kind. Bear in mind that the 
wild flowers which you take home 
should be given conditions as similar 
to those in which you found them as 
it is possible for you to give, and also 
please remember that many of our 
choice wild flowers are fast being de- 
stroyed by man, with his plows and 
herds; and it behooves all who can, to 
give them a home in their gardens 
where they may grow and increase 
year by year, and shed their sweet 
fragrance on many who would never 
see them if left to their native habitat. 
If you are planning your grounds 
anew, have just enough trees to the 
east of your home to break the force 
of the late morning sun. Place others 
so that they wi!l break it at noon and 
the hot afternoon sun. Plant groups 
of both trees and shrubs both te the 
north and south to stop the cold winds 
of Winter and the strong drying ones 
of Summer. But arrange to give your 
garden all of the early morning sun 
you possibly can. If available a south 
slope for early spring flowers will 
bring earlier bloom. 


Native Lilies 


LL of the native Lilies are among 

our most beautiful flowers. The 
native species possess a wild sweet 
grace that appeals to the Nature lover 
more, perhaps, than their cultivated 
cousins with all their dignity and per- 
fumed stateliness. We have in the 
United States six or seven species, 
some of them so nearly alike that none 
but the botanist can tell them apart. 
But that need not prevent any one 
from enjoying their beauty. Lilies do 
not deteriorate as scon as many of our 
wild flowers, upon being removed 
from their homes to the garden. I 
have grown all our native species with 
one or two exceptions, and have some 
at present that I brought in from the 
meadow fifteen or more years ago, 
and they have given good results all 
these years. 


Here and there in open woods, or 
bordering heavier woodlands. we see 
a bright dash of color made by the 
red wood Lily, which seems to have 
caught a stray sunbeam in its vivid 
cup. The purple spots on the corolla 
unerringly guide the bees to the 
nectar at the base of the flower. This 
flower, together with its relative, 
Lilium Catesbaei, constitute the erect 
flowering division of our native Lilies 
and are so different from their nod- 
ding sisters of the meadows, that we 
wonder that the two should be so 
often confused. 


The meadow or Canada lily, Lilium 
Canadense, is one of the most com- 
mon of the native Lilies according 
to botanists. I remember a meadow 
which, as a child, I sometimes visited. 
There seemed to be thousands of these 
nodding flowers, and I imagined in 
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my joy at the picture spread out be- 
fore me, that the bells fairly tinkled 
in the bright sunlight. This is a 
graceful plant. From the top of the 
erect stalk curves a circle of long 
stemmed, nodding flowers. The blos- 
soms vary from yellow to orange, 
spotted with dark purple inside. The 
regular, whorled leaves and curved 
peduncles supporting the hanging 
flowers make a conventional design 
that often appeals to the artistic eye. 
In the central states this Lily be- 
gins blooming in June and continues 
until late July. 


About a month later we have the 














CANADA LILY (LILIUM CANADENSE) 


Turk’s-cap lily, Lilium Superbum that 
brings to mind the lines: 
“Consider the Lilies of the field, and how they 

They “toil not, neither do they spin; 

And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 

in all his glory 

Was not arrayed like one of these.” 

The Turk’s-cap is a most beautiful 
plant. The sepals are more refiexed 
than in the Meadow Lily. Some one 
has written, “The bright sepals are 
always reflexed, sometimes so much 
so that they remind one of a coiled 
spring.” If one touches the pendant 
anthers he has at hand a practical 
demonstration of how the pollen is at- 
tached to the body of a bee when he 
visits the flower for nectar, and car- 
ried to another flower, there to be 
deposited on the sticky stigma of the 
mature style. 

The flowers, commonly from ten to 
twenty in number, hang from a stalk 
four or five feet in height. Some 
writers claim many more blooms for 
each stalk. A flower so prolific in 
bloom and producing such quantities 
of pollen, is not in much danger of 
extermination. Besides, as we all 
know, the Lily family is capable of 
reproduction by multiplication of the 
bulbs. 


Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES 
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The Usual Front Yard 


E problem of the rectangular 

front yard parallel to the street 

is, from its very size, quite dif- 
ferent from that of a mere narrow 
strip. It is more usual without doubt. 
There is less reason for an intimate 
treatment, and equally small reason 
for a strictly formal treatment. Only 
in dealing with residences of some 
pretention, where entertainments are 
a usual thing, is it at all desirable to 
include a driveway and elaborate sym- 
metry in our plans. Elsewhere simple 
walks and planting are sufficient. A 
fence and its gate, a terrace and its 
balustrade, and entering steps are ex- 
pensive accessories and often beyond 
our modest means. A central walk 
of generous width may have interest 
in pavement, or perhaps the walk does 
not divide the area but leads up along 
one boundary and then turns parallel 
to the house. If fully exposed in such 
a site we invariably cut corners, but if 
subtly planted we forget that a 
straight line is the nearest distance 
between two points, and cheerfully 
follow the curves or angles that divert. 
In design it has the decided advantage 
of maintaining our bit of lawn in one 
unbroken expanse. 


Whatever our path location, we 
are dealing with a rectangular unit, 
thirty to forty feet across, and forty 
or more feet long; but the pictorial 
unit is dominated by the house: It is 
the lawn, shrub bordered to be sure, 
but fundamentally a smooth bit of 
turf of a well-defined shape. There 
may be either foundation plantings, 
or boundary plantings along the 
street, or both; and we should take 
thought and remember that the first 
is seen from the street and the second 
from the house. The first is a decora- 
tion that ties the man-made structure 
to the natural ground form, while the 
second is a planting of interest in 
itself. 


T= lawn gains interest in its mod- 
ing. A mere table is nothing 
more, but if slightly hollowed, shrub- 
girt, and then rising gently to the 
entrance, it may suggest the sheltered 
valley, or storied glades of romance. 
Far-fetched you say, but often it 
takes but little to start a whole pag- 
eant of pleasant memories, and much 
of the art of gardening is in sug- 
gestion even more than in comple- 
tion. In handling steeper ground we 
must appeal to less simple associations. 
We deal with walls of architectural 
interest, or, in exceptional cases where 
the type of house permits, with the 
charms of a wooded slope. But let 
us consider the outlines of the grass. 


Straight they will be when we clip 
the hedges, or edgings; but if we use 
a wider variation of material they 
may well assume the sinuous margins 
of a lake or pond, where the expanse 
of water vanishing behind a point 
leads to investigation. Even against 
our knowledge of probabilities, we 
seek to foilow, and at least look into 
the bay, where, in this case, a color- 
ful perennial may satisfy our curi- 
osity. 


HE established outlines of the 
lawn area bound our planting area, 
and the varying widths of that, in 
turn, limit the size of the plants we 
use. Roughly, where a promentory 
broadens out is the logical place for 
height, and conversely where the bor- 
der narrows is the place for a low 
planting. It is rather curious to note 
how banal height is when it arises 
abruptly from the lawn; how much 
we appreciate a transition that leads 
to an increasing altitude. A spread- 
ing tree, even a shrub of tree-like 
growth, is charming, while the up- 
right block of a Lilac is merely stolid. 
For an individual example contrast 
the natural habit of a Forsythia with 
that of a Lilac, a Deutzia, or Mock- 
orange. The one is a transition, the 
other is abrupt. For these reasons we 
often secure height by the use of a 
small tree, and an added interest by 
interesting ground covers. Who has 
not been beguiled by the pink clouds 
of a Cherry above, and the soft yellow 
of Daffodils below? Or perhaps by 
the gleam of a Dogwood and the blaze 
of an Azalea? 
There are many small flowering 
trees that we might select, Japanese 
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Cherries, Apples (ioensis and flori 
bunda), the Chinese and American 
Dogwoods, the Judas tree, the sym- 
metrical Tree Lilac or Cercidiphyllum, 
or the Thorns that are fascinating in 
form, and fruit, and flower. On a 
lesser scale Lilacs, many Viburnums, 
and the Hydrangea may be given a 
tree form of real decorative value. 


HROWUGHOUT the unit we should 

select plants of all season interest; 
things with good foliage, with dis- 
tinct habit, with winter interest of 
bark or berry; and with these wants 
supplied, with attractive flowers. The 
Barberries, Evonymus, Privets, and 
all but the weediest of the shrub 
Roses, offer almost enough possibil- 
ities for combination. I purposely 
omit many of the lovely Spireas and 
other flewering shrubs because of 
their lack of winter interest and their 
stupid bushy habits. Simple selec- 
tions are the thing. There is more 
lasting satisfaction in the considera- 
tion of well-balanced lines and masses, 
and it is easy to add for a brief sea- 
son the interest of color. In so small 
an area there need be but little color 
at any one time to catch the eye. A 
carpet of yellow winter Aconite or 
Crocus; some up-standing groups of 
Tulips; a Peony leaning out upon the 
grass; tall Lilies nodding by the win- 
dow; or as the leaves begin to fall, 
the terra-cotta buttons of Chrysan- 
themums by the step. Room for all 
these, or many others, may be found 
at the edges of any planting of shrubs. 
And much of the merit of such re- 
straint lies in the individuality of the 
picture presented to the passer-by. 
Given yards planted alike, and one 
will clip his trees to leggy flatness; 
and another will let them be; and still 
another will study their habits, leave 
them untrammeled; and add bit by 
bit as chance permits, new things and 
evolve a real success. And such a suc- 
cess will satisfy the pictorial require- 
ments, the plant needs, and the per- 
sonality of the designer. 





Among the Roses 


Although popular imagination asso- 
ciates Roses mainly with Summer, their 
value in Autumn is no less real. The 


days are e when for blooms of the 
type of Fisher Holmes, Victor Hugo, 
and Horace Vernet one had to put up 
with plants which seldom flowered longer 
than two months in early Summer, and 
finished the remainder by making a mass 
of robust growth. Though we still oc- 
casionally plant a few of these grand 
old Hybrid Perpetuals, their position is 
not one of prominence. That is reserved 
for the Teas and their hybrids, which 
from June until frost are never without 
bloom. This year they have done ex- 
ceptionally well; in fact, there are in 











early October buds which, with open 
weather, will carry on the display until 
December, Of many Roses which, apart 
from any other property they may 
possess, have the necessary freedom of 
growth which makes for autumn bloom- 
ing, a few of recent introduction may 
be worth naming: Sovereign is a splen- 
did yellow, and must have a future for 
bedding; Mrs. Redford, a bright orange 
apricot, iis wonderfully free, and the 
foliage appears to be mildew proof; 
Padre is a delightful blend of coppery 
scarlet, and never better than in cool, 
dull weather; H. P. Pinkerton, bright 
scarlet, is a variety which will be wel- 
come to all who dread mildew, for its 
foliage is one of the best resisters of this 
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fungus I have come across; Dorothy 
Page Roberts combines coppery pink and 
apricot yellow in a manner which few 
Rose-lovers ¢an resist, its habit, too, is 
free and branching; Dandy, in rosy apri- 
cot, is a little gem; and my best pink 
is Ethel Somerset, a lovely flower, and 
possessed of more fragrance than the 
average newcomer. 


The time has arrived when Roses in pots 
for forcing should be attended to. The 
season has favoured the growth of a lot 
of strong wood, and, contrary to what 
I expected, it is ripening pretty much 
as early as usual. A mistake which is 
often made with pot Roses is that of 
too frequent potting, and being over- 
anxious to get them into big pots. Per- 
sonally, I have no use for plants when 
they get beyond nine-inch pots; very 
often they are planted out before they 
reach that stage. The reason is that 
I find young specimens the most service- 
able. As a rule we begin with the plants 
as received from the nursery this month, 
growing them for a season in the open 
in six-inch pots. The following Autumn 
they are overhauled for the purpose of 
attending to the drainage, and affording 
a top-dressing of good loam, to which 
has been added a liberal amount cf bone- 
meal. Such plants introduced into heat 
gradually from December rarely fail to 

roduce early blooms of good quality. 

hen they are stood in the open about 
June, every encouragement is afforded 
with the object of peaeng posi! ~y > 
for in pots, as in the open en, it is 
this which counts for everything. This 
brings us to their third season in pots, 
and assuming they are healthy, larger 
ones will be required for their future 
welfare. In these, and it is rarely, we 
exceed eight inches in size, plants will 
remain, with an annual top-dressing, 
for three or four seasons, and continue 
to bloom well. It is often said that 
Roses are gross feeders. Unfortunately, 
the tendency is to do the feeding while 
the plants are flowering, and leave them 
to take care of themselves afterwards. 
This treatment does not satisfy those 
which have to be forced. If new growth 
has to develop properly, stimulants must 
be freely applied from the time the 
plants are stood in the open until nearly 
the time for the annual overhauling in 
Autumn. From then until they are taken 
into the forcing house, a cold frame arid 
very little clear water suffice. 


Ramblers of the Wichuraiana section 
root so freely from cuttings that it is 
an easy matter to work up a stock 
inserting at this season shoots taken o 
with a heel from made last year. 
Choose a plot where it will not be neces- 
sary to disturb the plants until next 
Autumn. Have the soil gritty, and ar- 
range the cuttings a few inches apart. 
The one thing needful then for root for- 
mation is firmness. Although the prun- 
ing of these climbers is a task which 
should be taken in hand immediately 
after flowering, pressure of other work 
at that time very often means delay 
until the usual autumn clearing-up 
comes on. Some discretion is necessary, 
for all varieties do not admit of the 
rule-of-thumb method of cutting out all 
the which has flowered. Paul’s 


Scarlet Climber and Emily Gray, for in- 
stance, produce fine shoots from last 
year’s wood, and to cut this out at the 
base is to run the risk of a meagre dis- 
play next season, should there not be 
plenty of this year’s basal wood to fill 
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the allotted space. With Hiawatha and 
Excelsa, two examples of what the plants 
are capable of in good soil, one can 
hardly go wrong, for their very existence 
depends on the annual cutting out of 
the old wood. 

With the planting season upon us, 
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the advantage of a thorough preparation 
of the soil may be pointed out. It is not 
the manure which one may have at hand 
which counts, for its value to the roots 
of Roses is lost unless it is well and 
deeply worked in during trenching. 
—Gardener’s Chronicle (English) 





Planning the Small Flower Garden 


SUGGESTED PLANTING SCHEME FOR A PLOT 20 X 30 FEET 
BY CURTIS M. REDFERN, SAN FRANCISCO 
A description of this planting plan by Curtis M. Redfern was printed on 


page 135 of the April issue of Tx 


& Fiower Grower. A combination of 


the description in the April issue and the above plan with its legend will 


give a more comprehensive idea. This 


Plan was received too late to 


publish with the descriptive matter.— (THE Eprror) 
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AREA 1. Pink Hollyhocks, Delphin- 

iums alternating with salmon-pink 
Gladioli, Daffodils and Irises. 
NE and NW Corner, slow growing 
evergreens flanked by low shrubs, 
such as heather or creeping Juniper, 
or Dusty Miller trimmed square or 
balled. 

AREA 2. Fifteen large flowering 
Dahlias and a few pompon Dahlias. 

AREA 3. Ten Rose Bushes, Aquil- 
egia, Shasta Daisies. A clump or 
ie of Irises, Primroses, Daffodils, 
ete. 

A Double-flowering Peach tree. 
B Sunken tub with Japanese Irises: 


Boulder on each side with dwarf 
evergreens or hardy Ferns. 
AREA 4. (Supposed to be shady) 

Cinerarias, Bleeding Heart, Thalic- 

trum dipterocarpum, Shasta Dai- 

sies, Aquilegia, Ferns, Tuberous 
rooted Begonias. Japanese wind 
flowers, Forget-me-nots, etc. 

C and D Japanese Stone lanterns. 

E Rocks. 

Low-growing rock plants to be used 
wherever possible. Arabis, Sedums, 
Campanula Portenschlagiana, etc. 

Stepping stones laid even with sur- 
face of the lawn will add much to the 
attractiveness of this garden. 
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BY CONSTANCE D. TYNG 
(New Jersey) 

1—Hollyhocks 

2—Phlox (tall varieties) 
8—Delphiniums 
4—Digitalis 
5—Platycodon 
6—Aquilegia 

7—Myosotis 

8—Valerian 
9—Hollyhocks 
10—Veronica Subsessilis 
11—Campanula persicifolia 
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27—Hollyhocks 
28—Veronica Spicata 
29—Dianthus (Alwoodii) 
30—Scabiosa Japonica 
31—Coreopsis 
32—Geranium Sanguineum 
33—Small Shrub or tall Rose 
384—Roses or Annuals 
35—Same as “33” 
386—Same as “34” 
ADVANTAGES 
The diagonals being the 
length to be obtained, are used for 

















VISTA OR COSY CORNER GARDEN 


12—Campanula Rapunculoides 
13—Centaurea Montana 
14—Iberis Sempervirens 
15—Small Shrub or tall Rose 
16—Roses or Annuals 
17—Small Shrub or tall Rose 
18—Roses or Annuals 
19—Hollyhocks 

20—Lythrum Roseum Superb 
21—Delphiniums 
22—Eupatorium Coelestinum 
23—Anemone Japonica 
24—-Asclepias 

25—Myosotis 

26—Lysimachia ciliata 


chief feature creating a “cosy cor- 
ner” in two corners, with opposite 
end of diagonal terminating in figure, 
bird basin, or even small lily-pool. 
The more the corners are planted with 
tall shrubs, the “cosier” they will be. 
The irregular shape paths avoid math- 
ematical monotony. 


DEFINITE COLOR SCHEME 


Each alternate large bed one or 
two solid colors. The back line of 
each bed to be blue. The half of each 
bed nearest center to be alternately 
white, pink or yellow. 














NOVEL METHOD OF GROWING 
FLOWERS FROM SEED 
My experience in growing flowers from 
seed may prove of some value to FLOWER 


GROWER readers: I have a Clivia grow- 
ing in a rather large pot, and keep water 
in the pot saucer all the time, and sow 
the seeds of any kind of flower in the 
soil with the Clivia. As the soil is al- 
ways wet I never have any trouble 
getting the seed to germinate, and have 
succeeded in getting some lovely plants 
of Primulas, Geraniums, Abutilons, 
Streptocarpus, Lantanas, Amaryllis, Be- 





gonias and Browallias. In fact any kinds 
of seeds I wish to grow I sow in my 
Ciivia pot, as it seems to make an ideal 
Mother for the tiny seedlings. 

I never have yet had a failure when 
I sowed the seeds of any kind of flower 
in that Clivia pot; and I have other 
kinds of house plant seeds which I will 
sow therein later on. I find much of 
the failure in getting seeds of choice and 
rare plants to germinate is caused by 


letting the soil dry out, and at other 


times getting it too wet and soggy. The 
growing Clivia uses up much water, and 
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evaporation through the pot also, but I 
keep water all the time in the saucer, 
and it never gets too wet nor too dry. 

I have Lantanas that are now fourteen 
inches high and blooming, also three 
Abutilons that are from ten to twelve 
inches high and one has buds now. I 
sow the seed at any time I choose, just 
when the time suits me best, and keep 
the pot (containing the Clivia) set back 
from the window giass but in strong 
light, and in a west window. 

I used to have a Calla Lily to mother 
my seedlings, but always had trouble 
with the Calla getting thrips, and was 
afraid they might get on my Baby plants, 
too, so threw it away. The Clivia likes 
water as much as a Calla does, so I 
took that in place of a Calla, and have 
better results and no thrips either. Then 
too the Clivia is evergreen, so it keeps 
on growing all the time and serves my 


purpose fine. 

The tiny seeds of the flowers I do not 
cover at all, but the larger seeds I just 
press down a tiny ways in the the soil; 
never cover with glass or anything ‘like 


that. 
Mrs. W. J. Lyncu 


IRIS SUGGESTIONS 

Reading Edward Auten, Jr., “The 
Balanced Garden of a Peony Enthusi- 
ast,” in THe FLower Grower for April, 
one is certainly convinced that he is by 
no means equally an Iris enthusiast, 
else he would never include in a list of 
favorites either Honorabile or Idion, both 
credited to Lemon in the same year and 
doubtless synonymous, for they appear 
identical in all respects, and both of 
which have been accorded very low rat- 
ing in the Symposium. One might also 
— the judgment that would place 

ictorine and Wyomissing in the first 
baker’s dozen even of low-priced vari- 
eties. 

And on the other hand, why throw 
to the discard such fine things as Mon- 
signor, Lo in, Jacquesiano, Albert 
Victor or Her Majesty are capable of 
being, when well grown? It must be 
true—“there is no accounting for tastes” 
—or what is more probably the case, 
that many varieties do better some places 
and not so well others. 


J. Marion SHULL 


QUART DRY MEASURE FOR 
GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 


I wonder if many readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER are aware of the fol- 
lowing facts? In measuring Gladiolus 
bulblets the common household tin quart 
measure, or a fruit can, is a quart liquid 
measure, or one-quar‘er of a gallon; and 
it is smaller than on» quart dry meas- 
ure, which is one thirty-second part of 
a bushel. One local grower bought a 
bushel of bulblets, and when he measured 
them he had just a little better than 
three He wrote the man about 
it, and he said he sent him thirty-two 
quarts, his wife could vouch for it, but 
it probably was a case of a quart liquid 
measure. EARL EDGERTON 
Editor’s Note: 

This question of liquid or dry measure has 
already been brought to the attention of Firowsx 
Grower readers. Those who sell bulblets by the 
quart should employ a dry measure quart as 
it is obvious that bulblets priced by the bushel 
and peck must, when priced by the quart, be 
measured dry measure. Now that the matter 
has been brought up, dry measure only should 
be used in selling bulblets in future. 
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Societies 
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Reports and announcements of the societies must be brief —(The Editor) 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 


The year 1923 promises to be the most 
successful year in the history of the St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society. 

At a meeting of the Directors held 
some time ago, it was decided to make a 
personal canvass of every home in the 
city to enlist their support to the extent 
of membership in the organization. At 
the present time over nineteen hundred 
dollars has been contributed in member- 
ships and donations, the latter ranging 
from five dollars up to twenty-five dol- 
lars. The slogan is five thousand mem- 
bers for 1923. 


Many magnificent donations of rare 
Gladioli have been received for the So- 
ciety’s Trial Grounds. from the leading 
growers in the United States, Canada 
and Europe, and it is expected that at 
least eight hundred varieties will be 
planted in the local A. G. S. Trial Plot 
this summer. 


The Society’s collection of Lantern 
Slides has been enriched by a donation 
of ten hand-coloured numbers, illustrat- 
ing some of the new products of Holland. 
The Society now bas about thirty slides 
relating to Glad Culture. 


The Woodstock, Ont. Horticultural 
Society is seriously considering the es- 
tablishment of a Giadiolus Trial Ground 
similar to that of St. Thomas as an in- 
ducement to secure the 1925 meeting of 
the Ontario Gladiolus Society. 


The National Garden Week will be ob- 
served in St. Thomas. The Society is 
seeking the co-operation of all the munici- 
pal bodies and will carry out .the pro- 
gram as outlined by the National Gar- 
den Association. 


Arrangements have been made to fea- 
ture garden films in the theaters, and 
addresses will be given to mass meetings 
of school children by prominent mem- 
bers of the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture. 


The Horticultural Society has been 
fortunate in securing one thousand young 
trees, mostly Scotch Pine, and a limited 
number of nut trees which will be do- 
nated to Pinafore Park, the City’s eighty 
acre Arboretum and Botanical Garden. 


Donations to the Society’s Gladiolus 
Triai Plot (A. G. S.) continue to be 
received. P. Hopman & Sons have do- 
nated twelve hundred bulbs in twenty- 
two varieties. Campbell Bros., of Simcoe, 
are giving a splendid collection of Groff’s 
originations. Our friend Wm. 
Purple, otherwise Gladiolus Bill, is send- 
ing along twenty-six varieties of his 
splendid stock, and Vilmorin’s of Paris, 
France have added forty-two varieties 
to the collection. These are but a few 
of the many who realize the educational 
value of this wonderful ground. 


The Board of Education has furnished 
the Society with coloured slides illustrat- 











ing several of the City Schools which 
are noted for their horticultural beauty. 
The slides will be used in connection with 
the lecture “Cook’s tour of the City of 
Flowers.” 


A municipal Rose bed, consisting of 
over one hundred varieties will be added 
to Pinafore Park; the plants are the 
gift of the Society. 


Over eight thousand Roses and shrubs 
are being distributed amongst the mem- 
bers during the present Spring. In ad- 
dition to this some thirty or forty thou- 
sand Gladioli, and large quantities of 
Peonies, Irises and perennials will be 
allotted. 

; F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 





The Garden Flowers Society 
of Indianapolis 





The March Meeting of the Garden 
Flowers Society of Indianapolis was held 
March 22, and in spite of the fact that 
the program had to be changed at al- 
most the last minute, a very enjoyable 
evening proved that some of our Indian- 
apolis folks are interesting talkers as 
well as good gardeners. 

H. M. Cederholm, read a very inter- 
esting paper on how to grow perennials 
from seed, and as he discussed this sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of the average 
gardener who has neither greenhouses 
nor hotbeds for this work, we are all 
indebted to him for a number of prac- 
tical suggestions. 

A resolution recognizing the extreme 
loss to the community in the death of 
George E. Kessler, of the City Plan Com- 
mission, was prepared and sent to the 
family of Mr. Kessler. Miss Ricketts 
announced the plans of the Fire Pre- 
vention and City Beautification Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce as they 
were discussed at the noon meeting for 
the coming season. The first two weeks 
in April are to be given over to educa- 
tional clean-up campaigns, the third 
week is inspection week during which 
time the entire city is to be Seaerene 
by policemen, firemen and health officers, 
to check up on those who failed to take 
advantage of the clean-up campaigns. 
During the fourth week in April the 
National Garden Week observances are 
to be held. In this connection Dr. Willis 
reviewed the City Beautification Cam- 
paign of last summer and suggested a 
number of ways in which we could co- 
operate in making our city safer, 
healthier and more beautifui. 

In lieu of the missing speakers, A. E. 
Kunderd and E. D. Bishop, an “intro- 
duce yourself and state your hobby” fea- 
ture was started which proved to be in- 
structive as well as entertaining. Mrs. 
Muriel Meck Staiey’s suggestions for an 
inexpensive water garden were well ap- 
preciated; as well as Mr. Fiscus’ re- 
marks on hotbeds. 

Indianapolis’ Flower for 1923 is to be 
the Zinnia as voted by the gardeners, 
and this flower is to be featured in many 
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gardens and is to be planted in vacant 
lots and waste places as the means of 
converting these eye-sores into beauty 
spots. Needless to say riots of color 
may be predicted for Indianapolis during 
Summer and Fall. 


HELEN E. Ricketts, Sec’y 





American Gladiolus Society 





The American Gladiolus Society will 
hold their Annual Fiower Show and Con- 
vention in Rochester, N. Y., August 14 
and 15 next. 

The Rochester Florists Association 
has secured Convention Hall Annex in 
which to hold the Exhibition and the 
meetings will be held in one of the lead- 
ing hotels, several of which have assem- 
bly rooms of ample capacity. 

The Annex is a room 80 feet square 
without posts or cher obstruction, and 
there is a large gluss dome in the roof 
which diffuses much light into the build- 
ing, making it an ideal room for the 
showing of flowers. 

The local Association is now .making 
preparations for the Convention, ap- 
pointing committees such as soliciting, 
publicity, entertainment and exhibition; 
also a committee who will see that all 
visitors are properly taken care of. 
Hotels have been notified of the date of 
the Convention in order that they may 
have. suitable accommodation for all 
those who wish to make reservation. 
Rates at the different hotels will be an- 
nounced later. 

Rochester is an ideal location for the 
holding of a Convention of this kind. 
It is centrally located where growers 
and amateurs can get their exhibits into 
the Annex soon after they are cut, and 
there are also a number of good growers 
in this vicinity, all of whom will make 
a display of new and standard vari- 
eties. These facts should make this Con- 
vention the largest in point of attend- 
ance, and also display, which will make 
this the greatest Gladiolus show ever 
held in the history of the Society. 

George T. Boucher, President, and 
John C. Davis, Secretary of the Roches- 
ter Florists Association, assisted by the 
other Florists, will have charge of all 
matters, and will strive to make every 
visitor happy so that they will always 
have pleasant recollections of their visit 
to Rochester, “The Flower City.” 


JOHN C. Davis, Sec’y 
Rochester Florists Assn. 





American Peony Society 








The twentieth annual exposition of 
the American Peony Society will be held 
at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, 
midway between the two cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in June. The 
building housing the exhibit will be the 
Hippodrome; especially chosen because 
of its natural lighting advantages and 
the way it lends itself to decorative 
possibilities. 

Without question this twentieth an- 
nual show, representative not only of 
Canadian Peony growers, but of widely 
separated sections of America in ad- 
dition to many exhibits from the Central 
States, will be one of the la collec- 
tions of Peonies ever assembled. The 
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slogan adopted for the exposition—“See 
a million blooms at the Peony show”— 
is indicatory of the spirit that the show 
management, headed by W. F. Christman 
of Minneapolis, is putting into it. 

Minnesota with its widely heralded 
ten thousand lakes is a most delightful 
place to visit in June, and attendance 
prospects are excellent. Exact dates 
cannot be announced yet because of the 
uncertainties of the growing season, but 
tentative dates of June 12, 13 and 14 
—_ > been selected. 

their full support to the show 
are ~~ orthwestern Peony and Iris 
Society, Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society, Minnesota Garden Fiower So- 
ciety, Minnesota State Florists’ Associa- 
tion, The Ramse egg Eeegye 4 Men’s Garden 
Club, and the City Nurserymen 
and Landscape Architects’ Association. 

If you can imagine a great bowl of 
Peonies set in the middle of a building 
that is 270 feet long by 119 feet wide, 
you will have some idea of what this 
twentieth annual show will be. Further- 
more, enhancing the value of the exhi- 
bition from the point of attracting the 
mere spectator, is the fact that the seat- 
ing arrangement makes possible the com- 
fortable seating of several thousand 
people in the outer rim of this great 
bowl. For the sightseer this seating 
arrangement gives a remarkably fine 
vantage point. 

Every flower lover is invited to the 
show, for not only will there be a wealth 
of Peonies on exhibition but other flow- 
ers as well. 

LuTHER P. WEAVER 


Publicity Representative 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 





At a meeting of the Registration Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Horticultural 
Council held at Ottawa on the 4th of 
April, the committee decided to give an 
Award of Merit for the best new in- 
troduction of Gladioli at the Ontario 
Gladiolus Exhibition to be held in Au- 

st next. This is the first Award of 

erit offered by the Council and will 
create great interest because it will rep- 


resent the highest honor one can get 


in Canada. 

Many handsome prizes have been re- 
ceived and when the prize list is issued 
it will contain the largest number of 
classes and prizes yet offered to Gladi- 
olus growers. Copy may be had by ap- 
plying to John F. Marr, Secretary On- 
tario Gladiolus Society, Verney Street, 
Guelph, Ontario. Application has been 
made for free entry of bloom for the 
Exhibition. 

The plot is being laid out in sections 
representing the different countries, 
each section will be twenty-five feet wide 
by as yes a distance as is required. 

Prof. McLennan, of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, and his staff are busy 
having the individual small signs painted 
with the grower’s name and address on, 
and the stakes with the names of the 
varieties on. 

Twenty-five bulbs will be planted in 
a row, rows eighteen inches apart, three 
feet between plantings; each planting 
will be shown on the plan at the office, 
giving the number and section. Every 
possible care is being taken to give each 
grower full publicity. 


Bulbs for Trial Plots are arriving 
daily and by planting time we are satis- 
fied the finest array of varieties ever 
gathered together will be here. 


Any grower who has not sent bulbs 
should es so early in —_ 





E. CARTER 
Chairman Trial Plots Committee 





New England Gladiolus Society 








A meeting of the N. E. G. S. was held 
in Horticultural Hall, March 14, 1923. 

Secretary Robert R. Walker read re- 
port of previous i held Jan. 17, 
1923. Treasurer C. W. Brown read re- 
port on finances. 

H. E. Meader, of Dover, N. H., speaker 
of the meeting, gave a very interesting 
talk on “The exhibiting and judging of 
Gladioli.” 

A discussion on variety cards for use 
at the exhibition was held. 

Moved and voted, that the N. E. G. 
S. shall provide variety cards for the 
exhibition, upon which names of vari- 
eties must be written, and that said 
cards may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary on celibatinn. 

A discussion was held in regard to en- 
tering different types of Gladioli in dif- 
ferent classes. 

Moved and voted that in any class 
where the type of Gladiolus is not speci- 
fied any type may be exhibited. 

Moved and voted, that in a Prim- 
ulinus class the judges shall have final 
decision as to what constitutes a Prim- 


ulinus type. 
Rost. R. WALKER, Sec’y. 





District Peony Exhibition 











A meeting of the Presidents of the 
Horticultural Societies in district No. 
Ma (cation in number) is being called 

the director of the district, W. O. 
Mendel, of Elora, for the purpose of 
holding a District Peony Exhibition in 
June. Many very fine varieties are 
grown in this Section, and no doubt the 
Exhibition will be a large one, and the 
competitions keen. Full information 
may be secured from W. O. Mendell, 
Elora, Ontario. 


J. E. CARTER 





Mansfield Gladiolus Association 











The Mansfield Gladiolus Association 
held a meeting in the Town Hall, March 
28, to which the public was invited. 
Dr. B. M. Latham, originator and 
of Gladioli at the Saunders Gardens in 
Scituate, R. I., introduced the speaker, 
D. J. Caffrey of Arlington, Mass., assist- 
ant in charge of the European Corn 
Borer investigations. 

Mr. Caffrey went into details, illus- 
trating on his chart as he talked, show- 
ing the ravages the corn borer does to 
Gladioli and other flowers with stalks, 
as well as vegetables, such as Beets, 
Celery, etc. He also told what methods 
could be used to control the borer. 

After the meeting, the members got 
together and made plans for the show 
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to be held in August. Willis E. Chase, 
another of the originators and growers 
of the Gladiolus in this town, was elected 
chairman of the show committee. 

Offers of bulbs to be used as pre- 
miums have already nm to come in. 
Anyone desiring to offers, or re- 
questing space for exhibiting, should 
write to Willis E. Chase. 


L. Faye Howe, Sec’y. 





The American Iris Society 





The Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society and its auxiliaries, the North- 
western Peony and Iris Society, The 

County Men’s Garden Club and 
the Minnesota Garden Flower Society, 
under the approval of and in coopera- 
tion with the American Iris Society, will 
hold the Annual Show of the organiza- 
tion in the display rooms of the Pence 
Automobile Company, 800 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., probably the 
first week in June. Time cannot be an- 
nounced owing to uncertainty of the 
weather. The daily papers will give 
definite dates later. 

Copies of the prize schedule and 
further information may be had by ad- 
dressing Secretary, Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

A very complete schedule of prizes 
has been arranged and the classes are 
divided so that the professionals and 
amateurs are properly taken care of. 


Correspondents are again urged to 
be brief in making announcements of 
flower shows and in reporting same. 

—(The Editor) 


Agassiz’s Advice to Teachers 


“Lay aside all conceit. Learn to read 
the book of Nature for yourself. Those 
who have succeeded best have followed 
for years some slim thread which once 
in a while has broadened out and dis- 
closed some treasure worth a life-long 
search.” 

“You cannot do without one specialty. 
You must have some base-line to measure 
the work and attainment of others.” 

“Select such subjects that your pu- 
pils cannot walk out without seeing them. 
Train your pupils to be observers, and 
have them provided with the specimens 
about which you speak. If you can find 
nothing better, take a house-fly or a 
cricket and let each one hold a specimen 
and examine it as you talk.” 

(From the of Dr. David Starr Jordan 


note-book 
at Penikese in 1873 ase recorded in Science 
Sketches.) 
How to Grow and Propa- 
gate the Beautiful Phlox 
(Continued from page 166) 


Seed can be sown in the open gar- 
den in May or in boxes as shown at 
Fig. 3. The seedlings can be planted 
in the garden six inches apart, and 


they will flower the first year. 


Good named sorts of this beautiful 
family are Albion, (white color); 
Bacchante, (rose with a carmine eye) ; 
B. Comte, (rich purple); Beacon, 
(cherry red); Eclaireur, (magenta) ; 
Thor, (salmon-pink); and Le Mardi. 
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Peony Seedlings are 
the Heart of My Garden 

: (Continued from page 149) 

ciety. Probably we have all sneered 
-at the florists for their continued use 
of the old variety Fragrans. I know 
I have, but I quit it after I saw some 
of it worked up into a Decoration day 
bouquet with a few Roses of almost 
exactly the same color. They not only 
took the place of the same number of 
Roses at about one-half the cost, but 
lent individuality to the Roses which 
were used. A florist cannct use a 
flower nine inches in diameter in very 
many different ways, especially if it 
is flat like La France or Mons. Du 
Pont. But the long, rather narrow 
blooms of Fragrans are useful in 
many ways. So if we can improve on 
the color of Fragrans, but keep near 
its shape, size and fragrance, we 
will be doing something worth while. 
Queen Emma, a late commercial sort, 
is not a large flower, and has been 
blackballed by the Peony Society from 
the start; yet one very large commer- 
cial firm has found it one of the most 
profitable varieties for flowers. 


| you are tempted to say that we 
have done all that needs to be done 
with the Peony in the way of im- 
provement, just smell some of the 
high rating kinds. Marie Jacquin has 
a terrific odor, and should be displaced 
if possible. I classify Peony fra- 
grance as OBJECTIONABLE (Marie 
Jacquin) ; REGULAR PEONY which 
is objectionable to some people, (Um- 
bellata Rosea); OLD-FASHIONED 
ROSE (Edulie Superba); TEA; and 
then TEA ROSE (Mireille). Some 
have no fragrance, like Therese. It 
is claimed that the objectionable odor 
comes from the stamens, and that as 
the flower gets nearer full double, and 
the stamens become less, the fragrance 
gets better. This may do for a gen- 
eral rule, but I believe the variations, 
such as the distinctive fragrance of 
Gigantea and Bernard Palissey,.show 
that we have some room to work in 
on this matter. 


Most of the new introductions are 
late bloomers. I think this is un- 
fortunate, because in the south half 
of the “Peony Belt” a rush of hot 
weather punishes the late blooms ter- 
ribly. Possibly it is partly unavoid- 
able, as it naturally takes more time 
for a large full double bloom to grow 
from the bud than for a single, be- 
cause there is more of it. But I think 
the more careful use of the early vari- 
eties as parents will yield results, and 
to do this, hand hybridizing should 
be employed more than it has been. 
If varieties do not bloom at the times 
you wish, send to some other Peony 
grower either north or south of you 
for blooms to yield pollen for the de- 
sired’ crosses. 


“] ERE has. been argument as to 
whether hand. pollenizing should 
not be employed exclusively, and the 
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work of the bees as pollenizers has 
been badly maligned; rather unjustly, 
I think. A cross made by a bee is no 
different in possibilities from the 
same cross made by hand. The ob- 
jection raised to the bees is that they 
are too indiscriminate. They won’t 
be if you give them only fine varieties 
to work on, and they surely can aver- 
age things up better than we can. 
Suppose you have one hundred vari- 
eties in your seed bed. That might 
allow of five thousand different 
crosses. I should prefer to let the 
bees try for the greatest possible num- 
ber rather than do it myself, for they 
work in great numbers, and through 
the middle of the day, while I have 
to take about thirty minutes at noon. 
And when a hybridizer reports “100 
seedlings of Peony A crossed with 
Peony B yielded nothing” I cannot 
help wondering whether that man 
would not have been better off to have 
allowed the bees to make say twenty- 
five crosses from which one hundred 
plants resulted. 

Hand pollenizing has its difficulties. 
One cannot be sure always that the 
pollen and the stigma are ready for 
fertilization. To keep bees, ants, sta- 


‘mens on the same bloom, and wind 


from spoiling the cross, the flower 
must have the stamens removed and 
be covered with a paper bag. If it 
rains and then turns hot, the bag may 
ruin the cross and no seed will be 
obtained. If hand work can be done 
ahead of the bees, it is believed no 
harm is done by them iater on the 
same flower. I have adopted the prac- 
tice of making what hand crosses I 
can, and letting the flower remain un- 
covered afterwards, and I believe if I 
had unlimited time, I could beat the 
bees to a flower nine times cut of ten. 
Where I carefully work the blooms 
over by hand I invariably get more 
seed than where I leave it all to the 
bees. Therefore, some of the seed I 
get is of the cross I am striving for, 
and what the bees do, may turn out 
better than what I do. I have tried 
using a camel’s hair brush to apply 
the pollen, but it has to be cleaned 
and dried after every cross and if 
one has a scant supply of pollen, much 
of it is wasted in the hairs. So I 
merely take several stamens in my 
thumb and forefinger 2nd rub them 
on several stigmas, and leave them 
sticking onto the last one. Not very 
scientific, but it works. 


Seed bearing is quite dependent on 
dry weather at the time of blooming. 
Some rainy seasons the seed crop is 
but a fraction of what a dry year will 
yield. Prof. Saunders, an expert 
hybridizer, living in New York state, 
reported he could secure almost no 
seed from Duchesse de Nemours 
(Calot). Here in Illinois I have no 
trouble in getting at least two hun- 
dred seeds from five or six plants. 
Growers further North and West re- 
port better results than I can get, one 
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even reporting seed from Gigantea, 
which seems absolutely impossible 
here. To make sure that the plants 
will not lack proper food for seed 
bearing, I fertilize with steamed bone 
meal, two handfuls worked in around 
each plant about every other year. 


‘TRE great goal of many hybridizers 
has been a yellow herbaceous 
Peony. We have the single yellow 
species Lutea, which will cross with 
the tree Peonies, but not with the her- 
baceous ones. Wittmania, a pale yel- 
low single flowered herbaceous species, 
has yielded some single flowered hy- 
brids; but if these latter have been 
of further use in hybridizing it re- 
mains a secret. And if we now have 
a real, all yellow herbaceous Peony, 
very few people know it. Assuming 
that it has not been obtained, I am 
going to venture an opinion as to why 
this is so. 

But first let me say that unlike the 
efforts to get a blue Rose, I believe 
men. have been excusable in striving 
for a yellow Peony. For it is an easy 
matter to get a Peony with a yellow 
center. I have a seedling whose cen- 
ter petals on first opening are almost 
as yellow as a Dandelion. They are 
a distinct challenge to go ahead and 
complete the job. Why, out of the 
millions of seedlings raised, has there 
never been a real, all yellow flower? 
Here is my theory: 

Nature, for some reason of her own, 
makes certain flowers in certain colors 
only, and the Peony comes naturally 
in white and shades of red. The flow- 
ers are single, and the outer row 
of petals surround a bunch of yellow 
polien-bearing stamens. When the 
process of doubling begins, these sta- 
mens are changed more or less com- 
pletely into central petals. On some 
of them you may find yellow thickened 
margins, which when split open, yield 
a small quantity of fertile pollen. 
When one of these central petals is 
yellow, is it not merely a continuation 
of the color of the pollen-bearing sta- 
mens? And is it not still entirely un- 
natural for the outer rows of petals 
to show yellow, just as in the original 
plants of the species? In other words, 
is there not a gap between the 
transformed center petals and the 
outer petals which nature, in the case 
of the Peony, will never let us span 
with this color change? I hope I am 
wrong, but the yellow Peony looks a 
long ways off to me. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has conducted some experiments 
demonstrating that flowers may be 
bloomed by means of electric light. 
Is it possible that the florist of the 
future will have it within his power 
to produce bloom at the exact time he 
wants it and not depend on sunshine 
as he has been obliged to do hereto- 
fore? Artificial control of conditions 
makes many seeming impossibilities 
possible. 
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Peony Blight 
To tHe Epiror:— ; 


Each season Ants attack the buds on my 
Peonies, causing them to wither and dry up. How 
can a ase this trouble?7—E. L. R., (Pennsyl- 
vania. ¢ 


Answer:—The trouble described is 
uu 


caused by Botrytis blight, and the only 
injury the Ants may do is to carry the 
spores of the disease from the base of 
diseased stalks to the buds of healthy 
plants. The Ants are attracted by a 
les yA liquid exuded by unopened Peony 
buds, and this forms a medium in which 
the disease spores germinate eee. The 
disease affects stems, buds and leaves, its 
first appearance being in the form of 
stem rot, causing wilt when shoots are 
four to eight inches high. Next injury 
is shown on the buds. en very small 
young buds are attacked they turn black 
and up, this injury being called bud 
blast. Larger buds turn brown and fail 
to open, the interior being decayed, and 
this is known as bud rot. Opening flow- 
ers are attacked in the same way. Later 
the leaves show large i r brown 
spots which spread rapidly, the tissue be- 
coming dry and brown. Many plants 
show these injured leaves late in the 
Summer, and the trouble is always at its 
worst in a wet season. In a Sum- 

mer the blight is hardly noticeable. 
Control is difficuit, especially in a wet 
season, but neatness in clearing up the 
garden in the Fall is a very great help. 
Old stubble should be carefully removed 
and burned in the Autumn, the stalks be- 
ing cut close to the crown. Never use 
fresh manure on the bed; always select 
old well-rotted compost. A scatterin: of 
clean sand over the crowns is. aavined by 
some authorities. Some advise that as 
appear in 


soon as the you stalks 
Spring they should be sprayed with Bor- 
ux 


mixture; others think this of lit- 
tle benefit. The surest means of control 
is through daily inspection and immediate 
young shoot shows wilt, cut and burn it. 
‘As soon as the buds form, examine them, 
and remove any that turn brown or 
black. Remove all decaying flowers. 
Watch the foliage, and if the disease 
shows, cut and the leaf. While a 
lar sa cannot carry out this plan 
rohta y, it is entirely practical in the 
ome garden. Leaf blotch, anthracnose, 
and stem rot, which are also fairly fre- 
quent Peony troubles, may be controlled 
by the same treatment.—Rural New 
orker 


Top Dressing For Sweet Peas 


To tHE Eprror:— 

Can you tell me what kind of fertilizer is best 
for top dressing to force Sweet Peas when grown 
in the open ground? st. 8 


Answer:—Either bone meal or pul- 
verized sheep manure is good when 
used for top dressing for flowers. Bone 
meal is slow in acting and should be 
incorporated into the soil early in the 
season. Pulverized sheep manure works 
more rapidly and should be used at in- 
tervals as required. 

Any suggestions from those who have 
had experience with Sweet Peas espe- 
cially will be appreciated. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 

Ps ogee 

pa Ray 1K I. Ree 








QUESTIONS 


BUGS ON ASTERS 
_ I would be glad if some reader could 
inform me what to do to prevent Asters 
bein destroyed by a hard shell bug 
which seems to appear in great numbers 
almost over night, sits on the under side 
of the leaves and kills the plant in a 
few days. The bugs also came on some 
of my Dahlias. sprayed them with 
whale oil soap and tobacco, and with in- 
sect powder, but they continued to in- 
crease. I have been growing Asters and 
Dahlias for a number of years, but never 
saw this particular kind of bug before. 
It is shaped more like a camel’s body 
than anything else, but I cannot name it. 


“SUBSCR IBER” 





PRUNING POT GROWN ROSES 


I have two good sized of the 
old-fashioned pink Bwen M Fhen and 
would like a little advice as to how and 
when they should be pruned. Last Sum- 
mer these two pots bloomed most pro- 
fusely. I never had Roses bloom as they 
did. They were the object of attraction 
of everybody who came in sight of them. 

Someone has mentioned about being 
careful not te prune too much. My old- 
est pot (set out four years ago) has 
canes seven feet high. After it was 
through blooming last Summer it 
stretched for the skies and made quite 
a stroke at it. I would like to know how 
much I dare cut these back, and had I 
best cut out the old canes? 

G. D. K. 


CARNATION BUDS SPLITTING—CINERARIAS 


I am starting a greenhouse and have 
a few Carnations. Will someone tell 
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me the reason for buds splitting? It 
spoils the flowers and renders them un- 
salable. Is it a lack of, or too much 


“ventilation perhaps; or perhaps too high 


a temperature? Possibly low tempera- 
ture might cause chilling? Or it might 
be a disease of the plants? 

Someone told me not to take cuttings 
from a plant on which the flowers were 
split, because the plants were diseased. 

Can someone tell me what to do with 
Cinerarias after blooming? Are they 
profitable to keep and will they bloom the 
second time? = W. H. F. 


VINES OR PLANTS FOR NORTH WALL 

As a subscriber to your magazine may 
I ask for suggestions as to the best vines 
or plants that will grow on the north 
side of a building? I have an unsightly 
red brick wall, the back of a garage, 
which I wish to obscure with some plants 
that will grow foliage from the ground 
up. Any suggestions will be gratefully 
appreciated. _ ae ae 


ANSWERS 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR MICHIGAN 


In response to the inquiry about 
Chrysanthemums which would do well 
in Central Michigan, i would recom- 
mend the following: 

Mrs. W. H. Cory 
Mrs. Henry F. Vincent 
Mrs. H. Harrison 

While the climate here (Virginia) is 
much warmer than Michigan, of course, 
I found that long after the large blooms 
on these varieties had been cut, small 
blooms continued to open on the stalks 
and I gathered enough of these small 
flowers to fill a bowl about Christmas, 
after we had had some quite heavy 
frosts. 

“SUBSCRIBER” 


CUTTING GERANIUM CUTTINGS 

I have had the best results from cut- 
ting the slips and leaving them in the 
sun to wilt for an hour or two before 
planting. This process seems to callous 
over the cut and prevent decay. I plant 
in garden soil and sand, equal parts, 
and rarely lose a ctting. I have a rare 
crimson single variety which I brought 
as a cutting nine.g miles before plant- 
ing. O. B. OsporNE 








__ LUNGWORT—now a rare flow 


siltes to oes. fe Wssuss is Ulag endl Ge cles ene eet 5. Pesgle om fer 





Mrs. W. DURRANT 
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Catalogues and Price Lists 


M J. F. Emigholz, 3684 Boudinot Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price list of Dahlias and Irises. 


Hoffman Peony Gardens, Hudson, Ohio. Price 
list of Irises and Peonies. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass. Circular of 
Flowering Crabs and Carolina Hemlocks. 


Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. . a St., Port- 
land, Ore. Price list of Gladio! 


John H. Umpleby, Lake — N. Y. Whole- 
sale and retail lists of Gladioli. 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens, 125 Concord St., 
Portland, Me. Surplus list of Gladioli. 


The United Bulb Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Wholesale list of Gladioli. 


The Conard & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa. 
Spring bulletin of Roses, Shrubs, etc. 


Crawford Gardens, La Porte, Ind. 
of Peonies, Irises and perennials. 40 pages and 
cover. Unusually good descriptions. 


Frank anor Rosedale Hardy Plant Farm, 
Camden, List of new and rare hardy 
Sa 


M. V. Landmann, Forsgate Farms, Cranbury. 
Dahlias, Irises, 


. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc., Cherry Hill Nurs- 
oie West on Mass. Catalogue of Peonies, 


nials, ornamental Evergreens, 
chads Com ont theube. 62 pages and cover with 
index. Illustrated. 


Rosedale Sievasthen,. Some Tarrytown, N. Y., Cata- 
logue of Roses, ornamental tress, shrubs, fruit 
trees, hardy perennials, Irises, Peonies, ete. 32 
pages and cover. Well illustrated and well ar- 
ranged. 


Hoevet & Sons, Fairfield, Neb. Price list of 
Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises, etc. 


Lovett’s Nursery, Little Silver, N. J. 


The Orpington Nurseries Co., Orpington, Kent 
England. Price list of Gladioli. 


Cc. Hall, Ingomar, R. D. 2, Wexford, Pa. 
Five cin a tee ee tee 


Walter H. Rice, Rumson, N. J. Retail cata- 
logue of Giadioli and Dahlias. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. Circular offering 
certain Kunderd varieties at reduced prices. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher P. ©., Pa. 
Trade list of deciduous trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
ete. 26 pages and cover. 


Advance Dahlia Farm, P. O. Box E. Compton, 
Calif. Catalogue of Dahlias. 


The Longfield Iris Farm, Bluffton, Ind. 1923 
Supplement to 1922 Iris Catalogue. 


C. M. Grossman, Petoskey, Mich. Price list of 
Dahlias. 


Gladioli and 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
—— and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

Mapt1son Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


Brown’s Gladiolus Nomen- 
clature Now Ready 


This work, which is of great im- 
portance to Gladiolus growers, is now 
ready for distribution, and those who 
have not already ordered it should 
do so at once. Don’t forget that all 
members of the American Gladiolus 
Society receive this work without 
charge. Those who are not members 
who desire it can secure copies by re- 
mitting $1 to the publisher, Madison 
Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 

A. G. S. members will receive 
Brown’s Nomenclature without any 
special attention on their part. If 
their name is on the membership that 
is all that is necessary. 

Additions and corrections should be 
sent to Clark W. Brown, Ashland, 
Mass., promptly. We have in hand 
copy for another installment of ad- 
ditions which will be printed in the 
June issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
This will be followed directly by still 
further installments. There is really 
no end to a work of this kind. The 
introduction of new varieties requires 
that it be made continuous. 


Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
Grower, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
aca Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have a few surplus issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. There 
are but few months available of 1922 
and not many of 1919; more of the other 
three. years. 

Sixteen, (16) all diGerent, of the years 
above stated, postpaid, 

Please understand that , a are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 
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IRIS 


We are offering some of the good 
varieties at less than half price 
Descriptive Folder sent on request. 
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‘ SOLD OUT! 
» KMuminator and Elizabeth Tabor 

§ Making Waiting Li List fo for next year. 

Still have a few of th the ne new w Vaughan Varieties 
SOVEREIGN, the new Royal Purple, $3 
WHITE, the best, $1.50 each. 4 
e sensations of the Kalamazoo Show. 4 
Cc. R. HINKLE, Lake Shore Drive, St. Joseph, Mich. 4 











“Gladacres” Flower Farm 

SENTINEL is one of the best Cut Flower Varie- 
ties. FT ag so Massive, such good color, and IS 
Hicems well depen stock. No. 
ta cows blooms extr 


ate, wh all the others 
en e 
$5.00 per 1000 Oe cnn ate 
“ORANGE GLORY!!! peal +, Pee 
geous bloom? No. A , $40.00 per eM. 
pr 7 aioe? 
en our of our cai 
LL. Wanakah, anakah, Hamburg P. 0., N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES & BERRY BUSHES | 


Hardy Shrubs. Evergreens. Hedging. 
Annuals. Perennials. Bulbs. Roots. 
DOLLAR SPECIALS 
10 Grape Vines—10 Hard 4. Gladioli— 

—20 Barberry— 25 


30 Privet 5 Chi 
Perennials (1 yr. old)—25 Annuals. 
Send for complete List. 


JOHN GRUBB, Churchville, Pa., Dept. F. 
==———$$LL—_ —=—=—===———SSS=S=—= 


MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


Include “ Belladonna.”” Also Phlox Rosalind; the 
double Baby Breath ; the 3 best new Oriental Poppies; 
and other valuable novelties. All described in a little 
Folder with colored plate of iris. May I mail you one? 

My latest leaflet, “News From the Hybridizer’s 
Workshop,” on application. 

FRANK KOEHLER 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 
Rosedale Hardy Piant Farm, 
Carndon, N. J. 








Bound Volumes 


seme FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, Ii and 
IV with indexes are still available, 


Vit and VIil The Flower Grower are now 


ready, price $2.50 eerie 


most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 
MADISON COOPER, 
CALCIUM, N.Y. 





If you are a real student of horti- 
culture, Bailey’s Cyclopedia in six 
volumes, price $40.00, is a necessity. 
See advertisement. 





° 


Gardeners’ Opportunity 


See announcement on 
page XIII of the best gar- 
den tool obtainable, in 
connection with a sub- 
scription to The Flower 
Grower. 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Lists now Gen for = 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, W. Y. 


























“Making Them Grow” 


Feit been te ae ant: tceo end 
our quarter \v., page 
page pag’ 


mination. March 
logue ofl Sum Thewee 
us to say we are sold out of 


Pues ah ait tail A. tT Te 
pee we rare varieties then. 


PETER HOPMAN & SONS, 
Gladiolus 








dae Flower Grower 





VI 





Printed in colors. oa 





-——Most Talked About Flower Book—— 


Published in the last four years—Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies.” 


PEONIES 


Send 25c to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 

















Real Exmibiiton Mixture 


Weach Shase prices. 
14 fa. up, 98.00: 1% in. up, 55.00. in. up, $4.00, per 
100, Pei 


Qo a. et to plant THE PEARL carly. 
F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON . Mansfield, Mass. 





=== 125 Acres —— 
IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan’ s Seed Store 


NEW YORK 








DO FLOWERS THINK? 


The Grower Should. 
That’s Our Point of View. 


The Guide to Nature 


EDWARD F. BiceLow, Editor. 
ARCADIA: Sound Beach, 


Subscription, $1 Copy 
i a) . Si , 15e. 
Three Pathe’ trial, > 











TUBEROSES 
Mexican Everblooming 


Of purest white in color, exquisite and rich in fra- 
grance. &—t ty, t-te = 

no insect enemies and no diseases. Blooms repeat- 
edly until frow. Northern-grown bulbs begin 


them this 
— Full directions incl 
en for fifty cents, sixteen for one dollar, postpaid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS - CARTERVILLE, MO. 





yet AT A 
ot to 2S LADIOLI 
LOVELINESS, CRIMSON GLOW, PEACE 











| THE EDGEWATER FARMS 
Sterling, Illinois 








'GLADIOLI... 


We ne Rerecen cp thaneber age 





to thank our many customers for the 

past season’s business. 

Ghe BRIGGS FLORAL CO. 
Monterey. California. 











GROW *°®e" 








Radiant Morn 


The beautiful we aes Gladiolus RADIANT Len, 
was awarded the first prize for New Variety and first 
prine for Dark nok ot the Lona Seate Poke 1922. 


It uct indestined tobocemen loading commercial variety 
Steel preiced aioe Sutte Sab 
i ex 
b — pA bloomed indoors it makes a fine 
Ww varii 


We have a limited amount of stock to sell this year 
Prices as follows: 

RADIANT MORN, i# fect 1S athe ~~." a =e 
RADIANT MORN. Ito Ti: ache er Ae) pay, ii 12.00 


RADIANT MORN meee 1000, am. Dozen 
plcoming size given f each ler of 1000 


Look list of ercial varieti 
ich pagent annenaens 


MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
J. Siemer, Prop.. Nora Springs, Ia. 














1.50 per 100 per 100 100 
RAY vente Maetie Growers 
i PERFECTION, $1.50 per 100 mame 5 ~~~ —T~gmmen 
Sent Prepaid GLADIOLI 
HARRY J. VICK, WHOLESALE Rerar 
| _46 Revere St., Charlotte Sta., Rochester, N.Y Catalagues Pres. 
RANDOM SHOTS PREPAID j; 
emaemcateneus tree's | Last Call On Norton Bulblets 
ties of Glads, Cannas, Iris, Peonies, Nursery Stock. etc on 
Pata Se, See Soe $1.00 per M. in lots of 50,000 and over 
Le Marechal” . No. 5 Norton bulbs that will bloom. 
Foch “ 100 “ # 3 “ Write for low price on lots of 1,000 and over. 
Pa ny ls ye J. R. KIMBALL 
ee ee een eiae 00 R.3 Nashua, N. H. 
$1.00 free to first % orders of $3 each or over PY 
HOEVET & SONS Fairfield, Nebr. 
e 4 
~ >i > > 
eS 6| Alfred Oecsterling Long's Super Giant Pansies 
Wholesale Grower of Choice Gigantic blossoms. 


GLADIOLI 


Star Route, Butler; Pa. 
“Send want list for quotations” 











GLADIOLI 
Late Planting Offer 


25 bulbs in about 20 varieties, 





orton, 
chal Foch, Marshal Foch (K), and 
other first class varieties, no very 
cheap stuff. 


All bulbs labeled and guaranteed 

to give satisfaction. 
$3.50 WORTH FOR $2 CASH 
Prepaid and Insured 

Send for list of other varieties. 
A few Marie Kunderd in old and 
young large bulbs. 
Champlain View Gardens 

ELMER E. GOVE - Burlington, Vermont 
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spieted de 


Booklets, 
<n} profusely illustrated. Fifty cents each (return- 


California Dahlia Seed 


Eastern grown seed are listed in my 1923 Dahlia 
and an eloquent plea for gro mo 


ast ator G'day, Tae: Dr. Teri ami 
es, 75c.; 


ALS “Tatona, Tse Mrs 
Sulphurea 65c.; Wodan, 40c. 


aluminium tags (2c. each, 
vexations, both in the 

an ad and on storm windows 

fy tress stencil ah alphabet, and numeral! 


stencils cils, (onl 1.55 for the two sets) are invaluable 
for lal oh sign boards. 


Dahlia List, prospectus of Booklets, 
and description of dahlia seeds, tags, and stencils. 


Charlton Burgess Bolles 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84, Media, Pennsylvania 
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NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS 


“Priscilla,” “Yellowstone” 
See Ee tar ashe tix tha Get tion: 
Descriptive folder sent upon request 
Cc. H. HALL 


R.D. 2, Wexford, Pa. 


Pinehin Gardens 





Superior stock of Gladioli, Dahlias and 
other flower bulbs. 

Lists and * Pi sg Gladiolus Blue 
Book” if requested. 





E. CRAWF ORD JONES 
Oceanside, L. L, New York 











THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 

















CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS.. . 


Send for my descriptive catalogue 
The Pick O’ The Dahlias 
J. L. CALLAGHAN 
3408 Webster St. Oakland, Calif. 
See my special offer in April Flower Grower 





| LAST CHANCE BEFORE PLANTING ! 


15 
Sena 110 Varieties 
4 a.censeeaae * Oe Woleottville, Ind. 


Prepaid No. LBuite 
—- anes. Mt a Sn $1. fo $1006 
pene. Ash ae! 


(ee Th PE 2 
Salmon RE ER RS 20 
Roanoke .___ 





mrmnse 


50 
00 
50 
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New Gladioli 


“GLENDALE” and “ELORA..” 
See photos in September and October 
issues of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, Il. 














| Highlands Gladiolus Gardens 


each 
Mar Frit Boner actie ora. 
slorton, home 








-_DAHLIAS. 


5Oc, di $1.00 
| dozen regular Oe, or Yt < clear cucples 


Excellent value. Send for list. 


J. H. KESECKER 
The Woodridge Gardens, - Washington, D.C. 











RALPH J. ROONEY 








GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS 


Specializing in the best standard varieties, 
the latest California productions and our own 
creations. 
vited ct ed 
BN py in on any subject connect 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


Hardy Ferns. 








My Northern Minnesota grown hardy Ferns 
have given satisfaction, for the last, fifteen 
years, from California into Canada and tothe Atlantic 
ba To : 1 I offer Plume Ferns 

and 5 Lady Ferns, 5 nd a prepaid for 
$2.50, with illustrated Ea 
ie list for Dealers. 


FERNDALE NURSERIES, Askov, Minn. 








Over a hundred of the world’s choicest and 
varieties from gi and for you, Pick 
you love Peonies send for Boo! 


from. 
“ Superb Peonies.” 
PEONY GARDENS, 
72nd & 
OMAHA. | 2tferd Are or. 














W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 

















—ASTER PLANTS— 


break , Heart of France (Red), 
Miedo (White), Rochester Cavenses), 


Mikado 
t 
eee Ro Sieh Foi, heathy ,_ healthy, Fic ad 
fi 1. face omn of t= 
Slants a nS. > Postpaid Am hy 
cuussieck anak = GII1 Agees Ave. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 









: OPALESCENT : 





pure self eal with soft Hac tr aie pale rose 


of substance. 
t as soon 4% it 


Ask for catalogue soe my originations. 
Gladiolus Bill - 


excellent f e and stro 2 oe 
grower with ex Fuwges fore Hi with ith broad — 
$2.00 each 





le. A 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 


United'Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 





Glad-Iris Gardens 


To close out any surplus Gladiolus stock that 
we may have on May Ist, we will give 25% off 
from prices quoted in our general list. 


Send for Price List of Choice Gladioli. 
BELTSVILLE - MARYLAND 











ee 


PEONIES 


Rare and Choice Varieties 


can "s iow in 
Minn. Write = velco list. aaah — 


RIVERVIEW GARD) 
909 Winslow Ave.. Se Paul? Minn. 


~~wweuwuwwweewweweeereweerererereeeeeeee* 


-wuwuwuwvuwwwveee. 





FOR SALE :-- 


good supply 
Gistolus and Iris for Spring delivery. 
Send for price list. 
STONE CRESTGARDENS - 








of best varieties of 


Eaz Claire, Wisconsin 














HOMER F. CHASE 
GROWER OF 
The Better Class Gladioli 
Wilton - New Hampshire 


The Lewis Peonies 


iginated by the late John M. Lewis. Headed 
by « beauti dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 


Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Variety of Types and Colors. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 


- 














KEMP’S 





WONDER 


-- GLADS 


Pink Wonder—White Wonder-~Albania--Early Snowflake, Etc. 
The sales of Bulbs of these wonderful varieties have been phenomenal this season ; orders have gone to nearly every part of the 
civilized world where the Gladiolus is grown. This surely has been a Wonder Glad year. 


The season is rapidly drawing to a close; while the sales have been large, I can still supply them in most of the popular planting 
sizes, and bulblets, also large bulbs. If you act now, you will still be in time to get in on them, but delayed action, may mean wait- 
ing until season of 1924. Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


J. A. KEMP, (Gladiolus Specialist, Breeder and Grower), LITTLE SILVER, N.J. 




















the 
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Paeony Cut Flowers 








Know will have them for 
Decoration Day and believe 
will for Mothers’ Day. 


Write for Wholesale Prices 


GILBERT H. WILD 
Sarcoxie - Mo. 



































Bulblets 
Each Doz. Doz. Per100 
$ .75 $ 750 $ .75 
.20 2.0 15 $1.00 
.50 5.00 50 3.50 
.10 1.00 10 15 
.20 200 20 1.00 
20 3.00 30 2.00 
25 250 .25 150 
15 150 15 1.00 
25 250 15 1.00 
.20 2.00 15 1.00 
15 1.50 15 1.00 
12.50 15.00 
20 2.00 15 1.00 
35 3.50 35 2.50 
1.00 10.00 = 1.00 
OPER LET AGRE 1.00 10.00 
15 1.50 15 1.00 
25 2.50 .20 1.50 
15 1.50 15 1.00 
3.00 30.00 3.00 
.20 2.00 .20 .00 
15 50 15 .00 
.20 2.00 .20 00 
76 50 75 7.00 
15 50 15 00 
15 50 15 00 
2 50 20 00 
25 50 25 50 
50 00 50 3.00 
.20 .00 20 50 
.20 50 .20 00 
15 1.50 25 50 
rs 15 1.50 15 .00 
10 1.00 -10 75 
Schwaben, Empress of India, Prince of 


Waies, Peace, Pearl, Pink Progression, Ni- 
Yellow Hammer, Wilbrink, Baron 
ulot, Fire King, Ida Van, Mrs. Watt, Panama, 
War and Mrs. Frank Pendleton Bulbs $ .75 a 
doz. $5.00 100. Bulblets $1 per 1000, $2.50 
agqgt. Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang Bulbs 
$1 a doz. $8 for 100 Bulblets, $2 per 1000, $5.50 
qt. Herada Bulbs $1.00 doz. $8 for 100 
Bulblets, $2 per 1000, $6.50 a qt. Mrs. Dr. 
Norton Bulblets $7 pt. $12 qt. 50 Bulbs at 
100 rate, 500 Bulblets at 1900 rate. 


W. S. HARRIS 
GROWER OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VARIETIES 


Retail catalog of 200 varieties, and whole- 
sale list of commercial varieties on request. 


TEL. 98-w ; 
W. S. HARRIS, Mansfield, Mass. 





Our New Spring 1923 Catalog 


which lists many new and rare fruits, or- 
namental shrubs and flowers, will be ready 
for mailing Feb. 1. it. 

















fp BERR SS ee 

100 No. 1 Matthew Crawford__......___- 25.00 

200 No. 1 Mrs. Norton................_. . 

= po 1 Diener’s American Beauty.... 70.00 

Sy ea aera aI i 

os ~~ 1 Richard Diener, each____..__- a 
Prices L. offers in February n ber. 
Sd Mage ips 


25c. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS Sound Delphini 3c. each. Bel 
Faribault - - M phinium, 20c. oom. 
‘ q EHLINGER, 905 West Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
Hallauer’s Dahlias 























If you want Dahlias that grow and bloom abun- 
dantly throughout the season, be sure to make 


N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N. Y. 





= 


Florists’ Flower 


SEEDS 


Write for Prices 
KELWAY & SON, - Langport, England. 














F. A. THOLE| 


2754 45th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
PECIALTIES 


Dutch Irises—Gladioli—Tulips 




















W. J. ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. $, DAYTON, OHIO 














6 King Humbert—6 Mrs. Alfred 
Conard—6 Queen Helene 
Catalogue free on request. 
AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 
Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 
Box 6 -+ Springfield, Ohio 





GROWERS OF land 15c. Niagara, Schoab oy 
HIGH GRADE PEONIES AND IRIS} :2'cce sigie'pcte’ hit: Soomine 2s 
f i sey of beled. Postpaid 
We will ex: oo ated quantity o! Rocky M me, Cotaiog on | e 
E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohic 
18 Cannas $1.00 Fine Larze Roots GLADIOLI--- Special Clean-up _ Sale 





On all orders amounting to $1.00 or more 
I will give a 30% reduction from catalog prices 
If you RS eg Oe oo Stock 
limited. Mail your order . Catalogue in Colors FREE. 


John H. McKibbin, 1309 Divisiee SS. Goshes, Ind. 











Printed in colors. 


Most Talked About Flower Book 


Published in the last four years— Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts | 








Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies.” 


PEONIES 


Send 25c to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. | 








ECHO-DALE 








Pennsylvania and California 


ECHO-DALE FLOWER GARDENS 


Norristown - - Pennsylvania 


Dahlias and Gladioli. 
Catalogue on request 
Retail only 


R. F. D. No. 4 








WIZARD 


PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 














IX 


dian Frower Grower 








WANT A REAL BARGAIN IN DAHLIAS ? 


See our adv. in April FLowER GROWER. ead 





get our catalog xu. many Special 
INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 
NEW ALBANY 5 IND. 
1400 Varieties of Dahlias! 














If you are a real student of horti- 
culture, Bailey’s Cyclopedia in six 
volumes, price $40.00, is a neces- 
sity. See advertisement. 


Have you a Flower Grower Special 
Garden Cultivator and attachments? 
See display advertisement on another 


page. 








Choice Peoies, be Phlox and? other 
Perennials. 


"Sond for Cotalog 


NURSERY 
THE PFEIFFER +4 





GLADIOLI 











GLADIOLI 
We aioe 7 in Bulbs 


The Massasoit Gardens 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 











VE si STOCKS in all sizes, in num- 
pe from 50 to he. of the following 
America, 


, Brenchleyensis, Chi 
rae 
Pendleton, 
of nour wants end let ane quote 
Wayland, Mich. 


White, Cattleya, 
Zane, Halley, 
a +P upa 
on the lot. 
Cc. A. CLARK - 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 





Peonies--Iris 





=—==C. Cc. THA Y ER== 


Grower of over sixty varieties 


—ECLECTIC— 


If there be virtue in 
it tound Sorte, Teil jw them. 
Write for Fe list 


321 WallaceAve. - 





i i ih in i id 


| PEONIES and IRISES 
; Newest org aod and 

‘ European Varieties 

( 1923 List on Request 

a 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
t Peony and Iris Gardens 





-~ewuowuweweweweereereeeeeeeeeee~- 


~~ewewewwe 





BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI! 


The maiden quite wrote a 
And said said that the oe 


Dad, 
And the blooms set her her all in a flutter. 


LOUIS F. DRAKE, R Rushville, N. Y: 
118 Dodge St., Buffalo, N. Y., until late in April 





Calcium, \N. Y. 
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letter, 
pane were much better, 











we 


———————>" 





CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


SEND FOR MY SURPLUS PRICE LIST 
O. L. RINGLE, - 


WAUSAU, WIS. 




















Any Novelty 


on my list at one-half price. Size 
1 inch up to two and one-half. 


HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskala : ° 




















Figure It Out 


; ZOU SPEND. GOOD MONEY for seeds, bulbs, .fertilizer, 
etc. You spend more money for labor, or perhaps you 
like to do the work yourself. Then a spell of dry 
weather comes along, everything dries up, and your money 





and your labor have gone to waste. Result: expense, dis- 


appointment and vexation. 


But suppose you had installed a Skinner Irrigation System, 
as large or as small as your garden needs. The result 
would have been luxuriant growth and the pleasure of 


realized expectations. 


It costs so little in comparison with the satisfaction of 
assured results, and lasts so many years, that you really 
cannot afford to be without it. Tell us the size of your 










garden, and we will tell you what you need and what it will 
cost. You can install it easily yourself. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St., Troy, Ohio 






















Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


When you are “fed up’’ on the other kind 
125 Concord St. - 


Stands for 
PURE STOCK 


for OUR catalogue. 
Portland, Maine 











—Flowers_ That Everyone Loves— 





Prepaid. List of Fruits and Flowers, Free. 
SWEDBERG NURSERIES, Battle Lake, Minn. 


Each Doz. 100 
America—Pink___.............- 5 $.50 $3.00 
Baron Hulot—Best Blue_.____- 10 1.00 8.50 
Golden King—Yellow__-....... 10 95 1.75 
Princepine—Red ...._......._.- 06 -60 5.00 
12 Choice Mixed......... lc. 25 Bulbs, 30c. 
Delphiniums—Chinese .-_....._- 60 450 








Only The Best 


Write for Price List 
FLUSHING DAHLIA GARDENS 
Flushing, Long Island, New York 


Rahlins ond Gladioli 
Prize Winning Varieties 








Hebron Heights Gardens Gladioli 


Sy bee ; Bulbl $1.00 per’ . Bulblets 

chal Foch, 10,000 $16.00: Lilywhite, $1.00 per M. Many 
other Bargains. Get my list. 

FRANK FRENIER - Hebronville, Mass. 


soning Size Bulbs, postpaid, for $1.25. Also 


FOR SALE 


of the finest = ies at bargain prices 
10.00; No. 5, $7.50; 
Le Mare- 








Finest Maveites of Merit 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 





| 
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QPP COCO OO eet 





Marie Kunderd, Each $4.00 
Richard 


ORDERS from the April ad. will be 


WHITE BEAR LA 


Addin 


Diener, Each $10.00 


filled if sent at once. 


A. J. ANDERSON 


. 
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IRIS AND DAHLIAS 
Iris list contains many new and rare English and 
Frer varieties. Only well grown grown rhizomes sup- 


As a special offer to acquainted, will send 10 
as for $3.00, worth $5.00, 
sure to p) 





A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE - GLADIOLI 
ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 








JOSEPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 








r 


Special Offer For May 


agg .00 00. Mary 
in, 3. 00per 10. Bulb- 
ia 3 ety Ber, 100 ioe, cts, a0" "000. 
Lhe bullets #100 
J.G. BURROWS - 


> 








EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Gladiolus Grower 


Burlington, - - 





Wi ‘ 





a 








LOOK 


PANSIES 





Giant Trimardeau, in bud and bloom, 50c per dozen 


Get On Our List 


Asters - Glads - Dahlias 
DONELS FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha -— Wis. 





PRIZE GLADIOLI 


If you wish to grow Gladioli from 


pon RTS 
Bulbs” 


State Fair for the 
Retail list Wholesale list 
Sor gardeners. Sor growers. 
JOHN J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 











pindond MORE ORDERS 


but te fe Pe 
next Fail wrth a fal al hundred bs Gatecon 
LoulmsE mer Se easure 
ieee Tigtadr Le Marechal Foch 
Purple Glo: Anna Eberius 
Flora = Beauty 


Diener’s American 
This IS The Home of CHOICE GLADIOLI 
WILLIS R. SKELLY - - 





IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of , Crested, 
Spuria, Siberine and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 





ties as Tectorum Alba, — 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 
Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 





Stroh, Ind. 


* 











Le Marechal Foch 


$1.75 PREPAID 
Either: Combination 
1fLarge Bulb and 1000 Bulblets 


OR 
10 Large Bulbs and 500 Bulblets 
LeGRON FLORAL CO., R. 4, Toledo, 0. 














Complete bound volumes of THE 
Mi GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
THE FLOWER GROWER will soon 
be unobtainable. Order now. 


MASTERPIECE 


The gladiolus you will eventually buy. A 
magnificent ruffled “American Beauty” rose 
color a giant flower and plant. $1.25 each 
prepaid. Small bulbs three-quarters and one 
inch 75 cts. 


VIRGINIA HALE 


Another production by Kunderd that is a 
com:r. Beautiful soft creamy salmon rose, 





ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


DOLLAR bargains for YOU 


3 Doz. 1st size Gladiolus bulbs, 

named, assorted__$1. 
14 Doz. Cannas, named and assorted_$1- 
14 Doz. Dahlias, named and assorted_$1. 
3 Doz. Cuthbert Red Raspberry plants $1.00 


3 Doz. Pearl Black Raspberry plants_‘ 
100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants $1.00 
Any three for 
p\ fd RRR eases $5.00 
PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE GRINNELL NURSERY 
Grinneli - Iowa 

















ATTENTION A_Few Specials for May 


tet atomete ws ain be Cash with 
order. orders filled for less than $1.00. 


—— Dez. 

Alice Tiplady....10c $1.00--.Loveliness 
Le M. Foch.-.--. 10c 1.00. .- Lilywhite 
Maiden’s Blush_.20c 2.00------ Apricot 
Jack --- 20c 2.00.... Adorable 
Rose Lu Sainte..30c 3.00. “Mrs. Dr. Norton 

a 7c 7.50...Hawaii, D. 
Heart of Juanita $1.00 each D. American Beauty 


MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 





Richard Diener Company 


Originators and Growers 
of the Largest and Finest 


Gladioli and Petunias 








Catalogue on Request 


KENTFIELD 


Marin County CALIFORNIA 











Two Wonderful Gladioli! 


Lene Graetz 
Deutschland 


Two of the finest German Gladioli— 
winners at Berlin Flower Shows. 
ineteen to twenty-three flowers on a 
single Only a limited number 
of 1 2 sizes available this year. 
Price, $4.00 each for No. 1 size and 
$3.25 each for No. 2 size. 
10 or more 20 per cent discount. 


FRED W. CLEMENTS 
Gardens - Rochester, N. Y. 











It is time to plan for Fall plantings. 
Our descriptive catalogue will aid 
you in making your selections. 





Tobe published 
May 10th. Ar- 


DELP ed by N.F 
BOOKLET Vanderbilt ‘as 


collection of historical, botanical, 
cultural, florist, grower’s comments, 
strain biographies, and other Del- 
phinium Lore. Pre Order copies 
only, at 50 cents each. Price re- 
funded to any dissatisfied purchaser 
if stating reasons. Booklet items 
requested. Address FOR BETTER 
DELPHINIUMS, 230 Bay View St., San 
Rafael, Calif 








Farm and Garden 
_ in Sat 3 


FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION 

Read by thousands who love gardening ; and 
who observe in the signs of the times the 
meaning of farming and gardening in home, 
economic and civic affairs today. 

$2.00 covers annual membership in the 
Association and the magazine. Write for 
application blank to 
1732 STEVENS BLDG. - CHICAGO 
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PALE CORYDALIS 


A Compe Plant For Open Planting 
ay $1.75 ns . 
fold grown plas per 


















dae Fuower Grower “Te ae 
px etek ones | | GLADIOL SOLD OUT 
flower Gaty ce Pa of each, Thank You! 
HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Il cote ates ee ee. 














For Spring Export 


[ YELD’S TWO FAMOUS IRIS} 


Having a fine stock of the fol- 
lowing, we offer for shipment in 
Spring 


LORD OF JUNE 


The finest Iris in cultivation today 
at its price 
STRONG ROOTS $40 PER 100 


NEPTUNE 


Of tall stature. Considered one 
of the most noble and beautiful 
$60 PER 100 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 














Six Volumes 








reasonable 


indexed. 








Price $40.00 
Send for printed prospectus showing size THE LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


BAILEY'S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA B E A R Ny) E NY) | R | S 


OF HORTICULTURE 


ace edition =~ $18 Ay ® me A 1923 supplement to our 





the war time catalogue of 1922 is ready for 


considering 
cost. The new edition sells at a reduc- distribution. We shall be glad 
tion of $8 per set, or $40 for the new set. to furnish it for your file of 
Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- flower catalogues. If you do 


ticulture is in six large volumes, over 

30,000 pages. It is an acknowledged net have the catalogue, ask for 
authority in plant names and spellings. it, too. 
In addition to the purely botanical mat- 
ter which is expected in such a work, - 
there are many hundreds of special favorably received, and con- 
poclgs-mn lh 9 y ones gts eae" tains full directions on the cul- 
on in iseases, remedies, e = 4s att 
real horticultural library all completely ture and hybridization of 


This catalogue was very 


Bearded Irises. 


















CLEVELAND RO4D 
RAVENNA. OHIO 


“*Giant Nymph’ is wonderful—6 
glorious spike, and most pleasing 
Canada, Aug. 14, ’22. 


Flowers.”—Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 


1922. 
“Last Sunday I had the pleasure of 


EXTRACTS OF UNSOLICITED LETTERS 


inches, 19 flowers, a 
color.”—London, Ont., 


“In my ‘Joe Coleman bed’ Sweet Lavender has bloomed; 
Superba took our breath away; and lovely Sheila; and 
paar eye rag Hm i almost as tall as I 


seeing Sheila in all its 


glory.”—Rochester, N. Y., August 16, 1922. 

“Your ‘Sweet Lavender’ has delighted me with blooms, 
so rare, so altogether different to anything elise I’ve met in 
Glads. A Masterpiece and one of the real honest-to-good- 
ness Glads.”—So. Portland, Maine, July 30, 1922. 








Do I Need to Say More? 
Bulbs of these varieties entirely sold for this season. 
Special Bulblet Offer : 
GIANT NYMPH $4. per 100 
LEOTA’  - $4. per 100 
SWEET LAVENDER» $3. per 100 
SHEILA - - $2.50 per 100 
JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road - Ravenna, Ohio 














Tunbridee Well page, type, etc. and details of an easy {  & B Williamson & Paul H. Cook 
carne fly z sa COOPER Bluffton. Indiana 
Calcium, N. Y. . 
Joe Coleman 
WORDS OF APPRECIA- “TALL BEARDED IRIS” 
TION THAT RING TRUE BY WALTER STAGER 
WITH ENTHUSIASM. 


262 Pages G6 x 9 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 


. new patoues = — cnn ne pean pa mew: It is the 
onent ive, autho: ive ever pro- 
pl on the Iris. 

Walter er speaks from a lifetime of experience with tue Iris, and 
it is no short lifetime, as mo Sp Soaret maiure years, and mature judg- 
ment, and with mature experienc: 

Although a book which would commonly sell at from $3.00 to SA, it 
has been the author’s wish that it be sold practically at publisher’s 
so as to omnes it within reach of everyone. At $2.00 the booklis a — 











R. S. Sturtevant, Sec’y, American Iris Society, says: 

Surely no other book, and I doubt if any careful collection of 
articles would present such detailed information. The author re- 
veals two viewpoints: A love of Irises in the garden, and a 
curiosity as to its history and piace in song and symbolic use. 
Neither of these points has previously been offered us in book 


flowers. You wiil find neither abstruse scientific terminology nor 
the pleasant imaginings that make current magazine articles pleas- 
urable to read, but worthless for reference: But rather a scholarly 
presentation of facts well arranged and simply and clearly ex- 
pressed. The appeal of the book itself with its rich binding, gloss 
paper, clear print, and useful illustrations, reflects the lucid, clean- 
cut style of the text. 

The commercial grower will find points on culture and the 
treatment of diseases; and the amateur,—well, he will have an 
encyclopedia for ready reference. The ratings of varieties, and a 
list with descriptions of a number of good things, are a guide to 
ee Chapters on planting and care show how to obtain re- 
8 


“Tall Bearded Iris” will find a place not only on the library 


shelves of the Iris lover, but in the library of every garden lover, 
and even on the shelves of those who just like books. 


For Sale Only By 
MADISON COOPER 
Publisher of The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 
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| $1 BARGAIN 


Bulbs from one 
to two inches 


Postpaid from Independence, lowa 
We will be glad to send our retail or wholesale list 


G. D. Black & Son, 





lows 


Wholesale 
Albert Lea, Minn. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


NOT TOO LATE! 





SPE renee plant Ghote. planting. While these v although July Ist is a 
bay medi these varieties you may 
medium. “aed bal Seat prices liplad, Europa. 

Nton Roamate iene 3 Bulbs for 25c 





= ng aang p bee a Empress of Herada, Intensity Wilbrink— 
6 Bulbs for 25c. Sak els te ee ee ion 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF, Independence, Iowa. 

















PREPAID AT 100 RATES 


6.00 3.00 
Standard yee A gise > per 100; os Se per 1000 


1000 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bulblets 
Chicago White mm te et ed va 
eeeseescous= 1.50 125 $1.00 § .75 50 
oe cabidsinnant - 38.25 2.50 ry eo He ys 
Pink Beauty -...-- . d 
WF. ccwgsucsmesece 3.00 1.76 1.50 1.00 
~ Faetaaes 1.50 1.00 -16 60 
Pink Perfection .. 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Bs .n---~ 4.50 
ediebabiocewe 5.00 4.00 
Prim. Hybrids -.-. 1.50 1.00 -15 
pom ae ae 3.50 2.50 2.00 
Le Marechal Foch - 4.00 3.50 2.60 
Mre. Frank Pendle- 

3.50 00 2.50 2.00 1.00 
Yellow Hammer .. 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 
Gretchen Zang -..-.- 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
SEE: ceincwcentindinine 50 2.50 

Special per 1000 
Blackhawk -....... 10.06 7.00 4.00 2.00 1.25 
Francis King -~---- 6.00 4.00 2.50 1.26 - 50 

Slightly 
Pink Beauty ...... Ly 4 10.00 7.00 5.00 1.00 
Panama = .......... 10.00 1.00 


25 at 100 rates—250 at 1000 
TERMS CASH OR BEFORE SHIPMENT 


THE FARMER NURSERY 


E. A. FARMER, Prop. 
Linder Hilis Sta. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PETERSON’S 
Guaranteed 
PEONIES and IRISES 
Oar Unique Guarantee 


We will replace with three every 
blooming untrue to descrip- 





Send your name for our next 
price list. 


Peterson Nursery 


1032 Steck Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago, - HiMinois 














RR RR 











1,000,000 Le Marechal Foch Bulblets 


$80 per 
$50 per M fo for smaller blooming bulbs (about 1 inch) 
(250 or over of these blooming bulbs at the same rate.) 





M. for 


——— 320 9 pee ——— 


You can make more money 
growing Le Marechal Foch than 
any variety ever introduced. It 
has every quality necessary for 
a great commercial flower. The 
sooner you get started the more 
profit you will make. 


Our bulblets are 100% true to 


last year made nearly all large 
blooming bulbs, the kind that 
are selling now at $80 to $90 
per M. That’s some’ profit for 
one year’s growth. 


$2. per M. will buy them 
while they last! 
Postpaid. Cash or C.O.D. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
(Please don’t split. thousands) 


large blooming size-bulbs. 





Henry Field Seed Company 


Shenandoah, 





Iowa 


Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


“Extra Quality” Young Bulbs 
Exceptional bargains in fine young bulbs. For cash or C. 0. D. Ham- 
burg, N. Y. All prices quoted below are for entire lots, as indicated 
at left, all quotations subject to prior sale of stock. Please indicate 

second choice if possible. 


700 Bulblets Gold Measure.$17.80 1000 M. Fennel 98% » 6..$ 1.50 
29 Orange Glory No. 3... <= 1200 Lilywhite No. 7.00 


46 Orange Glory No. 4... 56.00 1050 Ev. Kirtland Ne 6.... 6.76 
260 Majestic No. 4........ 7.50 4500 Ev. Kirtland wal 
545 Majestic No. 6-........ 5.00 100 Wm. Palmer No. 2...- 


4.00 100 Wm. Palmer No. 3-.-_- 
100 Master Weibertus No. 3 2.75 alliday Bbts. 








4.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.40 3.50 

1% ats. Bulblets....._- 2.40 26 Searlano No. 4.....--- 2.75 
100 Gretchen Zang No. 3.. 2.50 15 Early Snowflake No. 4. 2.00 
260 Gretchen Zang No. 4.. 3.90 160 Angola No. 4......--.- 2.25 
2700 Bulbiets Gretchen Zang 2.50 300 Angola No. 6.-.-.--.-- 2.50 
360 Le M. Foch %-1”-_..-- 8.00 1200 Bulblets _.............. 1.00 
2800 Bulbiets 4.25 145 Albion No. 3-~-...----- 2.40 
5.00 176 Albion %-1”-~........- 2.00 

3.00 Capella No. 3 up.....-. 3.75 

1.40 210 Capella %-1”.......--.- 2.25 

2.00 15000 Mrs. Norton........---. 15.00 

3.256 10000 Lilywhite.............. 8.00 

1.00 10000 Herada..............-.- 7.00 

5.40 1 bu. Mixed Bbts._..- 8.00 

4.00 1 qt. M. Fennel 98%.... 1.00 

3.00 1 qt. Europa 98%.-.-.-.-- 1.50 

3.75 200 Mrs. W. Fryer No. & 2.00 

4.00 300 Mrs. W. Fryer No. 6°. 1.76 

5.00 1000 Mrs. W. Fryer Bbts... 1.75 

3.00 40 Myra P. H. No. 3..... 3.00 

1.50 110 Myra No. 4..~.--~.-.-- 5.50 

2.00 150 Myra No. 6....--...--- 5.50 

1.45 700 Myra bulblets......... 4.00 

17 B. K. Orchid No. 3.... 2.75 25 Gold Drop %-1”...-.-.-. 3.00 
120 Crystal White No. 3... 1.20 100 M. Fennel No. 2-....- 3.00 
200 Crystal White %-1”... 1.20 22 Black Joe No. 2-..-... 2.00 
a ~~ White No. 6... 1.00 40 C. tera 2.76 
Bulblets_........... 1.50 10 Primunella 1-2”~.....- 2.00 

1000 Diener-Hy' da No. 6.... 3.00 Ss YY sae 3.00 
5000 Diener-Hy’ds bulblets.. 3.00 Se aenetnneenece 1.50 
D. Wheeler P. H. No. 8 2.45 America 1%-2”......-- 5.00 

70 D. Wheeler P. H. No. 4 2.80 4 qts. America bulblets 2.00 
30 D. Wheeler P. H. No. 5 1.00 1650 Alice Tiplady No. 3... 7.00 
GE neschatcocastice 3.90 Alice Tiplady No. 4... 9.00 

50 Angola No. 3_.......- 1.20 200 Helen No. 4-........-.-. 4.00 
100 Lily Lehman 8.... 2.00 100 Franklin No. 3......-.. 3.00 
100 Lily Lehman %-1”... 1.00 100 Nora No. 2........... 4.00 
1100 Lily Lehman - 20 100 Nora No. 8-..-.......- 8.00 
5 Fi No. - 2.00 © Myra Ne, 8..........-.. 3.50 
40 Crimson Glow 1 up. 38.00 900 Wilbrink No. 6........ 4.00 
30 Majestic 1%-2”_...... 2.50 17 Muriel No. 2.........- 3.00 


We, have allowed a generous margin on all lots as quoted above. Some 
wipe ee 2 EL Ys all are up to size and as represented. 
add postage, as quotes are too low to prepay. 


F.C. phere ~ Hamburg, New York 
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BETTER WAY TO GARDEN 





Don’t bréak your back pulling weeds and chopping the 
d. Push this machine (like a lawn mower). 























SPECIAL SEASON-END OFFER 


To move my surplus bulbs before planting time, I will re- 
peat any offer made in The Flower Grower during the season, 
including the Special Offer in the APRIL Ne. An extra discount will 
also be given in additional bulbs. 

New Wholesale Prices to Growers have just gone into effect 
—some very special bargains in the following varieties: Planting 
sizes per 1000, bulbiets per quart, peck or bushel—Bertrex, Crim, 
Glow, Halley, Herada, ida Van, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Watt. Lily- 
white, Myrtle, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Scarlet Princeps, Wilbrink, Topaz, 
Alice Tiplady, Kunderd’s Orchid strain Prim. Hybrids, K’s Grand 
Mix. Frims., Extra Mixture all named varieties. Many other fine 
varieties in smaller quaniities. Stock guaranteed true, up to grade 
and healthy. Orders filled promptly. 


(Mrs.) Margaret Breard Hawks 
ELMWOOD TERRACE 
Bennington, - - - - Vermont. 























ticular. It is built after the following specifications : 





over any others I have seen. 


























“The Flower Grower Special” 
_ GARDEN CULTIVATOR 


HIS GARDEN TOOL is not a cheaply built affair, but the best of its kind, and first class in every par- 





“THE WER GROWER SPECIAL” will be furnished under the “Tue Flower Grower SPECIAL” among the Editor’s Irises 


following offers 
FIRST—One complete “ FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,”’ with attach- 
The First Three Com- ments as shown, will be sent as 2 premium, absolutely free, with 
ments from Owners five one year subscriptions at $1.50 each, total $7.50. These may 


‘ go to five different people or to a lesser number, as may be desired. 


“Received the wheel hoe and it certainly im- SECOND—Or “THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” will be sent 
presses me as having several points of superiority complete as a premium with three two year subscriptions at $2.50 
each, total $7.50. 


700 ee ae ane eee eer seen | THIRD—Or “THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” will be sent com- 
and is surely areal premium. I am very glad I plete as a premium with two three year subscriptions at $3.50 each, 
total $7.00. This offer good for new subscribers only. 


Subscribers who are already paid for some time in advance, may 
secure this tool for remittance of the regular price, $4.00. 


Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed for shipment 
weighs only eighteen pounds. Shipments will be made either 
can be operated by a child or an in- | from the factory in Iowa or from Calcium, N. Y., according to loca- 
valid. No other implement so light, | tion of the subscriber. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher - Calcium, N. Y. 
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EARLY PEONY OFFER 


My Peony Price List and Garden Notes, 
Number 11, are now ready for distribu- 
tion. May I mail you a copy of each? 





If you are interested in Irises, I will be 
glad to include the special offers 1 am 
making. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, | 
So. Washington St., Van Wert, Ohio 


SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS 


For The Flower Grower Special Garden Cultivator 

















The Little Midget is probably 
the best small seed drill that there 
is on the market. It is not only 
light in weight and easy to handle, 
but simple in operation and simple 
to regulate the feed. The feed reg- 
ulation is, in fact, better than the 


larger and more expensive drills. 
There is no brush to wear out, but 


the feed is well controlled. 





Midget Seeder by mail, postpaid, $3.75 


INVINCIBLE CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


This Five Pronged Cultivator 
attachment will work in most any soil. 
It can be used lightly for surface cul- 
tivation or it can be made torun ata 

desired. 





depth of three to four ae poe if 
It leaves the level and 
very easily. much cul 


FLOWER onan SPECIAL SB 





Price of Invincible five pronged attachment, 
postage prepaid, $1.20 





THREE-SHOVEL ATTACHMENT 


This Three Shovel attachment with three 
oval faced tem: steel blades riveted to a 
iron 


GROWER gy — Cultivator. It is well 
to try out the different attachments under your 
conditions. 
Price of the Three-shovel attachment, 
postage prepaid, $1.10 





MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium - - N. Y. 











BERTHA HORNE—Hypbrid cactus. Deep orange yel- 
low tinted with apricot. A large free blooming 
Dahlia on exceptionally good stems; keeps well 
when cut. This variety has now been thoroughly 
tried out both in the East and California, and all 
reports indicate it to be a coming cut flower Dahlia. 

Certificate of Merit A. D. S. 1920. Price $1.00. 


DARDANELLA—Decorative. General tone scarlet, 
tips and reverse of petals chalcedony yellow. Early 
immense flowers nine inches in size, depth four 
inches; good stems. Certificate of Merit A. D. S. 
1921. Price $1.00. 


Bee EUGENIE—Decorative. Light rosolane 

urple, shading to light mallow purple. Early free 

ee te and distinctive flowers on long wiry stems 

that hold them well up; size of flower seven inches, 

depth one and one-half inches. A good cut flower. 
Certificate of Merit A.D. S. 1921. Price $1.00. 


FLAME OF FIRE—Decorative. A large loose flower 
made up of broad wavy petals of a brilliant flaming 
orange-red, with a ales on sheen—a color 

wall deseuibies bes uacee. stems are long 
and wiry and as stiff as canes. rig en -00. 

FRA JUNIPERO—A capo vagy of Dakine 
with a or new color in ioe e- 
scribed as mia rose. The yee are large 

and pond y on long heavy stems, but 


dis- 
budding owing to the heavy growth Prise Ganee 
GRACE MARIE—Decorative. Alizarine pink, shad- 


ing to eosine pink, center petals rose color, with 
cadmium yellow showing through the rose. A most 
beautiful flower on long stems; size of flower six 
inches, depth two inches. Certificate of Merit A. 
D. S. 1921. Price $1.00. 
MARY LAIR—Hpybrid cactus. pink of a clean 
attractive shade. V free flowering, fine variety 
with long stiff stems holding the flowers ye 
above the foliage; size of flower six inches, 
two inches. Certificate of Merit A. D. s Tm 
Price $2.50. 
PATRICIA O’BRIEN—Hybrid cactus. Coral pink 
with apricot yellow center. An immense flower of 
a beautiful new colori Wiry stems hold the 
flowers well up; size flowers seven to eight 
inches, + two to hope inches. Certificate of 
Merit A. S. 1921. Price $5.00. 


PRINCE IMPERIAL canmeepetion. ney Pp 
ing to carmine and amaranth p 0. Hescmbles 
King Albert in shape and color, 
long stiff stems hold the flowers upright; size of 
flower eight to nine inches, three inches. 
Certificate of Merit A. D. 8. i ont Price $1.00. 
These varieties are of our own introduction, and 

all are of exceptional merit. 

Offered in strong divisions of field roots; grown 
under natural conditions, without being forced or 
over-fertilized. 

Price list of nearly 500 varieties of Dahlias will 
be sent on request. 


Huntington Beach Nurseries 
Joseph Vavra, Proprietor 


Seventh and Main 
HUNTINGTON BEACH - 


i itl lll ll ll lll lll ll 
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Our Catalog 
“ The World’s Best Dahlias ” 





tells the plain truth about the very best 

new creations and standard varieties. 
Beautifully illustrated. Eight pages in 

natural colors. Write today for free copy. 





See natural color reproduction 
of “BETTY AUSTIN” and 15 


other varieties in our new catalog. 








New Cactus Dahlia: Betty Austin 


HE ABSOLUTELY perfect Cactus 
Dahlia. Note the splendid form and 
stem in the illustration. Color—yel- 

low at base of petal, blending to rosy carmine 
and rose yellow at tip; refiex rose. A most 
beautiful and distinctive color combination, 
that makes it a best seller. Early, free and 
continuous bloomer: always full to the center. 


Strong Roots $5.00 each 3 - : ae, 


Peacock \133"5;°* Dahlias 


One hundred (100) acres grown in 1923 





We are the largest Dahlia Growers in the World. An enviable position made possible only 
by the appreciation of the Superiority of our stock by satisfied customers. 


Peacock Dahlia'Farms, P. oO. Berlin,N. J. 
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Stand Supreme 
Mr. A. E. KUNDERD, | 
Goshen, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: 


> 

» 

> 

> 

‘ 

{ 

> 

> 

> 

‘ 

We had great pleasure from the corms we 
| had of you last season. All bloomed and attracted 
} notice from ail who came. I exhibited twice. The 
| blossoms were generously and enthusiastically 
} admired and were awarded Blue, Red and White 
} ribbons. The Primulinus were particularly liked 
} and attracted much attention. There is great 
» interest shown in flowers here in the Northwest 
| so naturally we were much pleased. 

‘ and much appreciation 
> 

> 

‘ 

> 

> 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

; 


ith many = 
wisnes 


of your generosity, please accept my 
Seem 
ry truly, 
Mins. W. R. PHILLIPS, 
Oregon. 


for your continued 
(Signed) 
(Address furnished upon request) 
Send for free catalog iliustrated in colors. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of The Ruffled Giadiolus 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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HARDY PERENNIALS IS OUR SPECIALTY 


We grow only;the best varieties and are always testing the new ones. 

Our prices are consistent with the quality of the plants. We can in- 
crease the beauty of your garden and satisfy you, as we have done 

Sumtvede of others. 

Price List is ready and correspondence handled personally and 


Promptly. 
Orchadotte tte Nurseries 
BOX M POINT, Monts. Co.. PA. 














Cherry Hill Peonies 


Are the qhetinen of over fifty years’ painstaking effort in ecting 
developing the f —— Ly! HILL STRAIN which won the Ameri- 

= Peony Society Gold Medal in Boston ang 1 aes 1919, Boston 1921, 

Their wonderful beauty may be yours Ls a moderate outlay. 

Our catalog will describe them as well as - —— Iris, Phiox, Hardy 

nials and RSERIES 

CHERRY HILL NU ES (1. C Thorlow’s Sons, ‘ac. 

West Newbury 




















35 Narcissi, assorted varieties..._.$2.75 


100 Single Tulips, assorted______- 2.75 
100 Darwin Tulips, assorted..... 2.75 
25 Hyacinths, assorted........... 3.50 


Any one collection at the price indicated. 


Complete Sunrise Collection for only $10. 


Send your ano now--you noe not pay for them 
until you receive them next fall. 

Better Bulbs--By Farr 
m y 1923 catalogue of Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus, Hyacinths, and other 
spring-blooming bulbs is ready. If you would like acopy, write today. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Ave... Wyomissing, Penna. } 
Plan to see our display of Peonies at the Colonial Trust 
Co., Reading, Pa., and at Mr. William H. Loder’s. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., the first week in June. 














GLADIOLI 


Prices reduced to clean up, just a small sur- 
plus left. 





Le Marechal! Foch, per 100, No. 3, $3.75, No. 4, 
$3.20, No. 5, $2.20, No. 6, $1.50; bulblets, 1000, 
-00, Qt. $7.00. 

All below per 100 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Maiden Blush __-__.__ $ 7.00 $ 5.60 $4.50 
Alice Tiplady ..______ 8.00 6.50 5.25 
ES 5.00 4.00 3.20 
Evelyn Kirtland _____ 5.00 4.00 3.20 
J | he 16.00 10.00 7.50 
fC 0 SS 2.50 2.00 1.60 
Primulinus Hybrids ___ 1.50 1.20 -90 
ee sold 5.00 4.00 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer ____- 2.50 2.00 1.60 
1 i Pe 4.00 3.20 2.50 
aia a 1.40 1.00 -80 
_  — STR eae 3.50 2.80 2.20 
Goan wee 2... 1.40 1.00 -80 
Fancy Mixed _________ 1.50 1.20 -90 

EIRENE shit inns chcdennkiobacs 8.00 6.50 5.25 
| ERECT: 4.00 3.20 2.50 


The following by the Doz. for No. 1, Golden Measure 
$5.00, Maine $5.00, Challenger $2.00, Crimson Glow $2.50, 
Summer Beauty $1.00, Byron L. Smith $2.50. 

A lot more priced in my list, write for it. 


Cc. M. GROSSMAN 


(Evergreen Farm)  - 


Petoskey, Mich. 














| Attention ! f 


Read in our catalog what Professor A. C. Beal 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., writes about 
our Gladiolus Primulinus. They are indeed the 
most elegant and refined strain known, and in order 
that everyone can get acquainted with them we 
offer a few bulblets of the most exquisite varieties. 
With every 100 bulblets we give a flowering size 
bulb gratis. The demand for Primulinus is grow- 
ing every year, the cheaper varieties all sold on ac- 
count of their forcing qualities. 


Aphrodite per 100 $5 00 

Beauty 2 1 00 per 1000 $8 00 
Elegance ” 4 00 35 00 
Fairy Queen ~ 6 00 

Gold Finch » 2 00 15 00 
Golden Nugget - 2 00 15 00 
Ivory - 5 00 40 00 
Jewell * 2 00 15 00 
Liberty - 2 00 15 00 
Loveliness 9% 3 50 25 00 
Moonbeam i 2 00 c 15 00 
Moonlight 2 2 00 15 00 
Maidens Blush % 1 00 aa 8 00 
Orange Perfection ” 2 00 ‘ 15 00 
Ruby . 5 00 

Sunrise * 2 00 15 00 


Catalog for color description free on request at the 


Chautauqua Flowertfields Co. 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 














IRISES 


PEONIES | GEO. N. SMITH 
PHLOX Wellesley Hills - Mass. 


“‘He who serves best profits most’’ 


Ambassadeur 
— Knight 

















Awarded Special Prize For La Couronne 


At New York Bot. Gardens, Bronx Park. Color, Ivory-white, lower 
petals shading to deep yellow bases, blotched and stippled brilliant scar- 
let, early. increases rapidly. 


No. 1, $4.50 doz. $30 per 100. Bulblets, $4 per 100. Postpaid. 


GEORGE ad JOERG 
New Hyde Park - - L. L, N. Y. 


Dimity 
Edouard Michel 











that ate the Am. Glad. 


Do You Know 2 ishition 
it. Thomas 
Marshal Foch (Kunderd) Yr te on a 
of all varieties?- Regular price SOc., but to raise the cash, I offer a few 
at 35c., 25c., and 2Oc., for sizes 1, 2 and3. A dozen for price of 10. 





Lady Foster 
Moliere 





+ I positively must reduce my planting arez-; so order 
P rices. anything in my Catalogue at any price for any size, 
quoted by any one. If Iam sold out I will refund. 


Prices of Diener Special Bulblets and some others sent on request. 


Send for my Catalogue, mentioning The Flower Grower. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
Independence - Iowa 


IES 











GLADIOLI! 


M. F.& C. C. Wright 


Sturgis, Michigan 














weet ep pe ee rere 


WE ARE sold out on Gladiolus Bulbs for this 
season which has been a very good 
one for us and wish to thank the 
many readers of the FLOWER GROWER 
for their liberal patronage. 


WE wish to thank our many friends and custo- 
mers for their liberal patronage this Season, also for 
their patience with us in waiting for us to fix up 
the mistakes made in our filling of orders for they 
do creepin. We laid as many to our man as we 
dared and keep him good natured, but assumed our 
share of them and are trying to fix them up 
satisfactorily. 


ai i din de Ai Ae A i i i tnt in i de ie tn dt i tl 


We are planting several new and fine varie- 
ties and will have a large stock of such varieties 
as Alice Tiplady, Anna Eberius, 1910 Rose, 
Myrtle, Maidens’ Blush, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 


Byron L. Smith and many others of equal merit 


ag er eee 


WE have received many letters saying nice 
things about the quality of bulbs received. This 
makes us glad, and while we are sold out of bulbs 
now, we hope to be ready next Season with a stock 
of clean, healthy, true to name bulbs of many of the 
choicest varieties. 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 


Gladiolus Specialists, 
- . ILLINOIS 


Again we thank you, 





M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT. 


hh i hy hi hh bi bh hn hi hitch Ril i acl ica ii hi tt al 
ee a ee ee ee ae a a oe oe oe ae neh hhh 








. 
-Saeaeeeererereeerererereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeerrrrr-r------------- 





Sr weer eee rrr 














